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The Editors Say. . 


Suppose we dedicate this issue to 
the unnamed teacher in a midwestern 
state who raised the question about 
Supervision which has brought so 
many thoughtful responses. We doubt 
if any one will devour the replies more 


eagerly than Miss . Her name al- 





most slipped out, but she asked us not 
to give her away, and of course we 
won't. 

A Superintendent does lead a busy 
life, but he can’t afford to neglect the 
strengthening of his teaching staff. 
It is this staff his real success must 


lean on. 
WwW 


Active Readers 


Are you an active or a passive 
reader? The active ones not only read 
but do something about it. Some of 
them try out suggestions. Others are 
stimulated to fresh and fruitful think- 
ing. Still others sit down and write to 
the editors or to the authors of certain 
pieces with which they do or do not 
agree. Another group burst forth with 
articles of their own—thus bringing 
the best of their experience and think- 
ing to bear upon the work of others. 
In this matter of writing—please un- 
derstand that every sincere and per- 
tinent article submitted to this clear- 
ing house is given consideration on its 
merits. We have a reputation for 
being democratic. Big names and a 
procession of degrees fail to impress us 
half so much as the material from an 
obscure person who has something to 
say and says it in the clear, bright way 
our readers like. One of the best of 
our occasional writers feels an article 
coming on for several weeks before he 
lets himself write it. The result is 
almost invariably enjoyable and help- 
ful. 


y 


Active readers naturally watch the 
expiration dates on their JOURNAL 
wrappers and renew promptly. Some 
enclose informal notes, telling us how 
helpful or otherwise they deem the 
magazine to be—or how, in their 
opinion, it could be made more valu- 


able. 
WwW 


But most of you have already 
skipped these lines and are off to what 
we trust will be HAPPY READING! 
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World at shania 


ho Makes Our Foreign Policy? 


The foreign policy of the United States at any 
wen time is compounded of four parts. These are: 
}) our laws and traditions, (2) the attitudes, acts 
statements of the President, (3) the state of 
ind possessed by the Congress, and (4) public 
inion. 
A President can go a certain distance on his own 
itiative in dealing with foreign nations. He can be 
dher bold or timid. He can create respect for the 
nited States in foreign capitals or disrespect. He 
irritate one foreign government and please an- 
r. He can rattle the sword and brandish the 
nomic big stick or he can voice his disapproval of 
ressive acts merely by sharp protests. He may 
us away from war and perhaps give us a reputa- 
for weakness that will eventually cost us war. 
he may lead us to the brink of war and then— 
at? 
Strictly speaking, a President cannot declare war. 
y the Congress can do that. But it would be very 
ult for Congress or the citizens who speak 
ugh their congressmen, to let a President down 
nce he had reached the point where war could not 
orably be declined. 
In times of international stress, when war and 
ce are in the balances abroad, a single word 
ken by our President may be of tremendous sig- 
ance. ‘Take “quarantine” which Mr. Roosevelt 
ated might be used to check the epidemic of out- 
ry among nations. Or again the word “we” in 
expression, “unless we have a war.” Some word 
aning “yes” was spoken in private a while ago on 
question of selling war planes to the French. 
Public opinion in the United States, has scarcely 
gin to crystalize. There is a strong desire to 
p out of trouble if we possibly can. Fingers 
t have been burnt before do not hanker for 
ther scorching. The word “Democracy” on a 
iner will not again deceive us when we realize, as 
arly every one now does, that the present quarrel 
Europe has to do with Empire. 


We cannot draw in our heads and limbs like tur- 
for we are—whether we like it or not—a world 


power. We are committed to guarding this Western 
Hemisphere from alien invaders. 

Is it necessary or desirable that the United States 
at this stage of the game become a party to the 
territorial struggle going on in Western Europe? 

This is a question to which every American should 
give his clearest thinking. 


Radio and Speech 


Radio is doing more to standardize American 
speech than all other influences put together. Already 
a nation of a single language, we shall become in 
time a nation with only minor dialectic differences. 
This may detract from the piquancy of travel from 
one section to another in this country. But there 
will be compensations. The same radio that beats 
down differences of pronunciation and phraseology, 
also diminishes misunderstandings between separated 
regions. Radio, in short, is doing much to unify 
the nation, adding to the work already done by 
nationally circulated magazines and books and to 
some extent by motion pictures. 

One cannot help thinking what radio might do 
for Europe, were broadcasting freed from nation- 
alistic propaganda and high-powered hates. Rival 
languages would still be a barrier but this would 
crumble in time. 

In fact—if radio had arrived about the time the 
old Tower of Babel was going up, what a different 
world might this one be today ! 

The breakup of language has been expensive busi- 
ness. 

Radio creates a counter current significant in the 
shaping of mankind’s future. 


Dare to Be Human 


A cluster of young people were overheard talking 
about a certain teacher under whom they had all 
studied. They agreed that she was one of the best 
teachers they had ever known. The qualities they 
liked most in her were her enthusiasm for her subject 
and her understanding of their viewpoint. 

Then one of the commentators recalled how ready 
this teacher was to admit her own mistakes. She 
even seemed happy to be caught in a blunder—pre- 
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sumably because it made her pupils happy and proved 
to them that she—-with all her scholarly correctness 
—was still human like themselves. 

There lies one secret hard for teachers to learn. 
The habit of being invariably right is dangerous. 
It not only makes for smugness and an overbearing 
attitude on the teacher’s part but erects a wall 
between teacher and class. The educational “have 
nots” come to regard the educational “haves” as 
their enemies. 

It is better to know one’s boys and girls than to 
know every jot and tittle about one’s subject. 

When a teacher makes a slip, let him rejoice and 
take advantage of the opportunity to win respect 
for his good sportsmanship in confessing the fault. 

Nothing causes a greater strain on the affections 
of a class than the discovery that a teacher is 
shifty and wants to cover up a lack of knowledge 
on some point. 


Low Fares for Books 


If a show of hands were called for on the question, 
“Shall the present low postage rate on books be 
continued after June 30?” millions of hands would 
be raised in the affirmative, and very few in the 
negative. 

The rate of a cent-and-a-half a pound came as a 
pleasant surprise last November, as a result of an 
executive order. President Roosevelt explained: 
“The interests of the public, in the promotion of 
the cultural growth, education and development of 
the American people require that the postage rate 
on books . . . be modified.” 

Not all books are educational, of course. But in 
the main the 200 million books printed annually in 
the United States tend to enlightenment and a spread 
of culture. Some 75 million of them are schoolbooks. 

Schools and their students have been among the 
greatest beneficiaries of the low postage rate. 

It is impossible thus early to measure the full 
effects of the lighter transportation cost on books. 
Such check-ups as have been made to date indicate 
educational gains that warrant continuance of the 
experiment. 


Surplus Population Fallacy 

Yes, the job situation is pretty tight. Unemploy- 
ment continues to be a major problem and to receive 
quite too little constructive attention. 

But as for concluding that we are to be perma- 
nently and forever saddled with a vast surplus of 
unemployed workers—the sooner we get rid of that 
aberration the better for the country. 

Periods of economic readjustment we are liable 
to have from time to time, with unemployment an 
uncomfortable result. We shall need to learn a great 
deal more than we yet know about coping with this 
awkward circumstance. 
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However, the United States is not overpopulaty 
and will not reach that condition for many mogl 
decades if it ever does. 

Our economic machinery— industrial, financial ayy 
has been slowed down by an unsettlg 
world condition and by our own doubts and fears— 


commercial 


perchance by over-much governmental meddling aly 

A more even distribution of jobs may be fore 
upon us as a practical necessity. A shorter working 
week will have to come, as it has come step by ste 
in the past. 

The point to keep in sight is our evident ability 
as a people to provide for all of us a much highe 
standard of material comfort than has yet beg 
attained here or elsewhere in the world. Given thi 
productive capacity, we have only the problem q 
speeding up the laggard wheels and seeing that op 
portunities for work are not monopolized by , 
privileged class but passed around. 

Of all misconceptions the most hideous is th 
theory that wars must be entered into every fe 
decades to kill off surplus populations. It certainly 
is not true of the United States or any nation having 
reasonably good economic balance. 

Distribute the present amount of work among 
more people and there will be more work for every 
one to do. 
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Our Little Systems 


It is important to have a philosophy of education 
But it is also dangerous. The danger consists # 
the assumption that any philosophy, however care 
fully reasoned, can be perfect. Some of the very 


presuppositions on which the best of philosophies ar 


at. Ide 
wich a sc 
indent s 
ints to v 
io four t 
nond we 


based today may be swept aside by some fresh dis/®°> ° 


covery tomorrow. 

Consistency is said to be a jewel, and no doubts 
certain amount of it is precious. Yet the strain 
trying to be consistent, always faithful to one’ 
theory, may hinder practical accomplishment. 


No less a philosopher than the late Josiah Roye 
used to caution his students against becoming too 
engrossed in mental abstractions. ‘The philosopher 
should always have some everyday duties to keep his); 


feet on the ground,” he asserted. 


And so it is with education. The educational phile 
sopher builds his theories of childhood, of adolescence, 
youth—and he takes a thousand measurements # 
The rank-and-file edi 
cator, on the other hand, deals with boys and gith 
in actual situations. He applies as much philosophy 
But he finds himsel 


prove his theories correct. 


as appears to fit each case. 
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“How Much Helpful Supervision 


1 an 
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r alse 


king 
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it Least Two Visits a Year 


bility Supt. J. H. BINFORD 
Ligher Richmond, Virginia 
bee In a small school system having 


n this 
om 

it op. 
by 4 


wt more than 150 or 200 teach- 
gs, 1 am firmly convinced that the 
aperintendent should know each 
acher personally and visit her 
dassroom at least twice during the 
s the Manifestly, how- 
y fetleer, in a system employing from 
-ainly 99 to 1500 teachers, it is impos- 
Avil thle for the superintendent to be 

wything but an administrator. In 
mongiach a system, in my opinion, 
everyiiachers have no right to expect 
dassroom visitation and_ helpful 
aggestions from the superintend- 
at. I do believe, however, that in 


xhool session. 





ation fch a school system the superin- 
ts gfendent should have certain assist- 
carelitts to visit classrooms from two 
yer? four times a session. In Rich- 
3 anfuond we have four grade super- 
, dsors, or helping teachers, three 
# whom work in the elementary 
abt hools and one in the junior high 
thools. They render great aid 
the teachers. in my opinion. 

We have 1100 teachers in Rich- 
nond. I endeavor to visit the class- 
tom of each of these teachers ex- 
tpt in the senior high schools at 
last once during the school ses- 
ion. I feel that these visits help 
lo keep me in touch with actual 

dass room problems. 
ence, 


Ww 
“ge Technique of Visitation 


‘in of 
one’s 


Royee 
g tov 
ypher 
»p his 


philo- 


girh Supt. J. H. PEET 
ophy Cedar Falls, Iowa 
mse] Assuming that a superintend- 
acter™t has selected the best teachers 


rated 


Is it 


[tailable, has familiarized them 
rith the policies of the school, and 
has stated clearly the outcomes 
Spected, his next task is to super- 





vise their work and see that these 
outcomes are realized. Among the 
many methods of supervision is 
classroom visitation. While it may 
not be more important than other 
methods, it is one that brings a 
high degree of satisfaction to the 
teacher. It convinces her that her 


superintendent is judging her 
from first-hand information. 
There are two methods of class- 


room visitation, both of which are 


effective. The first is the brief 
visit during which one gets a 


bird’s-eve view of the situation. 
The other is the longer visit when 
one observes the procedure during 
an entire class period or even for 
a longer time. 

If classroom visitations are to 
produce desired results they must 
be based upon a mutual confidence 
and a belief on the part of the 
teacher that the superintendent 
has a sympathetic desire to help 
The best 
achieved until sufficient visits have 


her. results cannot be 
been made to enable teacher and 
pupils to forget his presence. 

It is difficult to determine how 
frequently these visits should be 
made. They are of much more 
value to the inexperienced teacher 
or the teacher new to the system 
than to those who are established. 
Ideally the beginning 
should be visited once a 


teacher 
month. 
After she has become established 
she should not expect to be visited 
more than two or three times a 
year. The frequency of visits will 
depend somewhat upon the size of 
the school system. It is difficult 
in the very small school and in the 
large city school for such visits to 
be made. However, every class- 
room visit properly made adds to 


the superintendent’s ability to 


Should a Superintendent Give? 


ored|this Query from a Teacher—reported in our April issue—has drawn a variety of thought- 
ful and constructive replies from practical school folk. 


judge his teacher and to the hap 
piness and confidence of that 
teacher. 


v 


All Should Give Some 


Supt. SAMUEL ENGLE BURR 
New Castle, Delaware 

In customary practice Superin- 
tendents of Schools are the chief 
supervisory officers of their school 
systems. In some cases, they have 
assistants who are specialists in 
supervision and in such cases they 
need to devote little of their own 
time to classroom visitation or to 
other types of supervisory work. 
In other 
visory work is done must be done 


cases, whatever super- 
by the Superintendent himself. No 
matter how large or how small a 
school system may be, it is my 
belief that every Superintendent 
should do some supervisory work 
himself and that even in a large 
system the Superintendent should 
devote a few hours per week to 
classroom visits and to personal 
conferences with classroom teach- 
ers. In smaller systems, the amount 
of time and attention given to 
supervision by the Superintendent 
should be larger. 

There are a number of impor- 
tant factors which effect the pro- 
portion of time which the local 
Superintendent of Schools can de- 
vote to the general supervision of 
classroom activities. Chief among 
these is the size of the school sys- 
tem in which he is employed, as I 
have indicated above. The number 
of staff officers employed to assist 
him in his work is another factor. 
The degree to which building prin- 
cipals are free from teaching du- 
ties will affect the amount of time 
which they can give to supervision 
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and this in turn will affect the 
Superintendent’s program. In the 
secondary field, this is true of 
department heads as well of 
principals. In some communities, 
Superintendents are expected to 
devote attention to 
civic interests 
which are related only indirectly 
to the work done in the classrooms. 


as 


considerable 


activities and to 


Of course, such work cuts into the 
amount of time which can be de- 
voted to the supervision of teach- 
ing. 

In most cases, if the school sys- 
tem 1,000 pupils, 
there will be an Assistant Super- 
intendent, or non-teaching Prin- 
cipal, or both, who do most of the 
supervisory work. When enroll- 
ments reach 5,000 or above, there 
should be a well organized super- 
visory staff relieving the Superin- 
tendent of almost all work of this 
kind. In such situations, there is 
no reason why supervision should 
be neglected. It should be recog- 
nized as a most important activity 
and treated accordingly. 


enrolls over 


It is in the small school system, 
enrolling less than 1,000 pupils, 
that supervision may be neglected. 
The Superintendents of small 
school systems have very complex 
jobs and usually they have little 
or no help. In most cases in small 
school systems, the Superintendent 
is the only employee who is free of 
teaching duties,—and sometimes 
even he must teach one or more 
classes per day in the high school. 
He is in charge of administration, 
supervision, research, curriculum 
revision, testing, business affairs, 
building management, publicity 
and public relations, ete. And if 
one of these fields is neglected, it 
is likely to be supervision, even 
though the Superintendent may 
recognize its importance. 

I feel that it would be wrong to 
set up a definite time allotment 
for supervision. The time and 
the use of it should be adjusted to 
the needs which exist. Ordinarily, 
a number of supervisory tech- 
niques should be employed, no 
matter how much or how little 


may be available. These 
should include visits to classrooms, 
individual conferences with teach- 
faculty 
graphed bulletins, written sugges- 


tions to individual teachers, dem- 


time 


ers, meetings, mimeo- 


onstration lessons, visits to other 
schools, the study of research re- 
ports, the reading of professional 
books and magazines, etc. 

In my own work as the Super- 
intendent of a school system en- 
rolling from 800 to 850 pupils 
divided among three separate ele- 
mentary schools and a high school, 
I try to keep in touch with the 
work of every teacher by means 
of frequent brief visits but I sup- 
plement these by longer visits, fol- 
lowed by individual letters or per- 
sonal conferences, where help is 
most needed or where suggestions 
will be most appreciated. 


WwW 


A Major Responsibility 
Supt. FRANK A. SCOTT 
Belmont, Massachusetts 
The supervision and improve- 
ment of 
duty and responsibility resting on 
the superintendent of schools. 


instruction is a major 


It is his problem to plan or per- 
He 


may be in a community that is too 


sonally carry on this work. 


large to enable him to visit and 
guide each of his teachers. 

In such a community he must 
this responsibility to 
supervisor or principal. 

There many communities, 
however, in which this is a very 
difficult problem. They may be 
too small to have principals who 
are given full time for supervision. 
The money available may not per- 
mit the expense of such full-time 
supervising principals. 

While the superintendent is re- 
sponsible for supervision, he is also 
responsible for all other phases of 
school administration, including 
business management, of 


delegate 


are 


care 


school plant, public relations and 
many other matters. 

In order to supervise a teacher 
properly one should have time to 
visit frequently and consistently. 
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Only a principal can do this, } 
is the one who can carry on a]g 
time plan of teacher improvemey 

In smaller communities we hg 
a number of examples of superis 
tendents who have succeeded in de 
ing a very excellent work in super 
Vision. 

In larger communities, except i 
cities of 50,000 or more, a super 
intendent should be able to yg 






each teacher at least once or ty 
a year. 

This, not super 
vision, and gives an opportuni 
only to judge the general atng 
sphere of the classroom and & 
ciency of the teacher. 


however, is 


Space does not permit a disey 
sion of how the superintendet 
may organize the supervisory pr 
gram, by visitation personally ® 
otherwise, by conference, by met- 
ings, by diagnostic testing an 
remedial work, and by many othe 
means. 


v 


Do | Expect Too Much? 
By the Teacher Whose Letter 
Suggested This Symposium 


Since the query stated on pag 
111 of your April issue is mine,! 
feel it necessary to take parti 
the discussion. Since I hope 
use your discussion to help a good 
superintendent become a_ better 
one, may I ask you not to use my 
name? 


As a teacher in a small schod 
where we might be all one happy 
family, I feel a superintendent & 
obligated : 

1. To act promptly in supply 
ing every classroom with 
necessary tools. 

2. To visit classrooms so thi 
he may have first-hand 
formation as to the succei 
of each teacher. 
a. To commend when pe 

sible. 
b. To suggest changes thal 
would make for improve 
ment. 
c. To understand the ind 
vidual problem cases of 
each classroom. 


3. To 
sitt 


abs 


Do m. 


reasonab 


Democ 
FR 
Morehea 
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Too 1 
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day whe 
quately 
was less 
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i. 3. To assist in unfortunate 
t lo situations: (a) Confirmed 
Ten absentees, (b) Truants, (c) 
» ha Incipient reformatory cases. 
pers «4, To inform all teachers of 
in de school policies and activities. 
ups} 5. To show young teachers how 
to apply the principles of 
ept is professional ethics, taught 
Uper in the training schools. 
vii 6. To make himself accessible 
twi to his teachers. 

7. To demonstrate his confi- 
super dence in his teachers indi- 
‘unity vidually as well as collective- 
atmo ly, or indicate how such con- 
d ef fidence may be earned. 

Do my obligations appear un- 
isew-| reasonable ? 
ndent - 

; pre 

ly «| Democratic Supervision 

met} FRANK B. MILLER 

itl Worehead State Teachers College 
other Morehead, Kentucky 

Too many of our ideas of su- 

pervision had their inception in 
h? ja philosophy that prevailed in the 
ter |day when teachers were less ade- 
m \quately prepared and democracy 
[ras less potent. 
aa How can supervison function to 
ae help an ideal, like the democratic 


etter 
é my 


choo 


appy 
ent is 


ply 
Hh the 


- thal 
d it 
cces 


p= 


me, along? Supervision today 
must take its clue from the demo- 
tratic point of view. 

How can a superintendent, or 
oe delegated by him to do super- 
visory work, know if the teacher 
inhis system is providing a richer, 
fuller life for her pupils unless he 
(the superintendent) has intimate, 
friendly, and varied associations 
with his teachers ? 

Supervision in the past was too 
dogmatic. The supervisor was too 
much concerned with his own 
karning and culture. Further- 
more, he had too great a feeling 
about his own point of view. 

Supervision is a cooperative af- 





that 
rove 
ind: 
es of 


fair. We must have leadership, 
with a minimum of prescription. 
Since a study of the problem of 


| curriculum revision is of great 


foncern today, and since it is ulti- 
mately related to supervision, it 
mes the problem of the build- 





ing principal, or the supervisor. 
The supervisor thus becomes a 
leader of teacher study. 

The physical upkeep of the 
school plant, while essential, is, 
after all, secondary to the educa- 
tive process. Supervision of any 
sort must be mainly concerned 
with initiating interests and prac- 
tices that promote a continued 
personal growth and make a social 
contribution. And this cannot be 
done properly if a superintendent 
or supervisor visits only once or 
twice a year. Then, too, if a 
teacher is progressive, she may 
convert even a superintendent. 

In a special study’ made by the 
writer, 108 teachers out of 114 
(in the light of their own difficul- 
ties) indicated that the teacher’s 
difficulties lie in the field of the 
technician. Surely here is an in- 
vitation to the professional super- 
visor for helpful supervision. 

As teacher preparation § im- 
proves and the teacher becomes 
more professional (this means su- 
pervisors and _ superintendents 
also), supervision of the old sort 
becomes less necessary. 


vW 


A Principal's First Task 


Supt. DAVID E. WEGLEIN 
Baltimore, Maryland 


In recent years the subject of 
supervision in school systems has 
been considered more seriously and 
more definitely than ever before. 
and many steps have been taken 
to secure the correct kind of super- 
vision. The purpose of supervision 
is to improve instruction, and any 
supervision that does not result 
in this desirable situation is not of 
the correct kind. All types of 
teachers will be benefited by the 
proper kind of supervision. 

The first task for this super- 
vision must be undertaken by the 
building principal, and it need 
hardly be stated that no individual 


* Miller, Frank B., “What High School 
Teachers Think of Supervision,’ Ken- 
tucky School Journal, Vol. 15, No. 2, 
Oct. 1936, p. 36. 
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should be a principal in these days 
who is not capable of performing 
supervisory duties in a successful 
manner. In secondary schools the 
supervision by the building prin- 
cipal should be supplemented by 
systemwide supervisors of the spe- 
cial subjects such as English, So- 
cial Studies, Mathematics and the 
like. It is obvious that in the sec- 
ondary field, one person, the prin- 
cipal, cannot be expected to be 
sufficiently acquainted with all de- 
partments of knowledge to carry 
on supervisory work as it should 
be done. In addition to these sys- 
temwide supervisors, there may be 
in large high schools heads of de- 
partments. The latter should be 
not only administrative officers, 
but should also be able to super- 
vise their departments in an ade- 
quate manner. In the elementary 
schools, grade supervisors are ad- 
visable. Here again it should be 
pointed out that the purpose of 
supervision is the improvement of 
instruction, and unless that result 
is achieved, the supervision can- 
not be considered successful. 

What has been stated above is 
meant to apply to large school 
systems, and naturally, in smaller 
organizations, it is not possible to 
have the specialized work which 
has been indicated above. No mat- 
ter how small the system, the 
building principal should be the 
first element in successful super- 
vision. 

It need hardly be stated that 
proper supervision embraces much 
more than classroom visiting. Fac- 
ulty meetings and departmental 
meetings, with programs of a pro- 
fessional nature, are just as much 
a part of successful supervision as 
visiting classrooms. 
includes many kinds 
each one of which is 


Supervision 
of activity, 
intended to 
improve teaching and the instruc- 
tor. In the modern school, while 
organization and administration 
must always play a very impor- 
tant role, the most professional 
part of the principal’s work is 
helpful supervision. 
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A Register of Visits 

Supt. ALBERT B. KELLOGG 

Claremont, New Hampshire 

Your query on “How much 
supervision?” gave me a_ useful 
shock when I compared what I am 
doing in classroom visitation with 
what I would like to do, and then 
set these against what I think 
ought to be done in this situation 
for the good of the pupils. My 
parish has 8 buildings, 68 teach- 
I have a fixed principle of 
getting into some classroom each 
day and into each building each 
week to insure contact. A register 
sheet noting visits shows at a 
glance if any room is neglected. 

Teachers’ reactions 
varied as their personalities. I 
rather like that of the teacher who 
may hardly notice me on entrance 
and who carries on until I pur- 
posely disturb her to speak of any 
problem. This attitude is reflected 
by the pupils who gain the impres- 
sion from the teacher that the 
lessons are of more importance 
than the presence of “that man 
who owns the schools” as one child 
reported at home. The teacher 
who likes to leave the pupils to 
entertain me with a discussion of 
what is going on deprives me of 
some initiative and pleasure in dis- 
covering this for myself either by 
observation or questioning the 
pupils. 


ers. 


are as 


I tend to spend more time in 
high school classes in subjects in 
which I have more interest and in- 
formation. This is no handicap 
here as our excellent principal has 
majors that are complementary 
to my own and between us the in- 
structional practices are covered. 


I see much more of the building 
principals than of the other teach- 
ers. From them I can learn of 
any problems of school plant, 
supply or personnel that call for 
attention. 

Good teachers working easily 
along the line of their best per- 
sonality, who are conscious of and 
sympathetic with the individual 
pupil and at the same time inter- 
ested in class progress as a whole, 
will insure good schools. I want 
to visit enough to be sure that all 
things possible to gain this end are 
provided and all resources used. 


vWv 


Emphasis on “Helpful” 


President RALPH JENKINS 
State Teachers College 
Danbury, Connecticut 


Much depends on whether the 
supervision provided is really 
helpful or not. It is possible that 
the superintendent who visited one 
of his teachers twice in five years, 
visited twice too often. If the type 
the 
teacher uncomfortable and resent- 
ful, the children ultimately suffer. 

On the other hand I believe that 
superintendent give 
himself, or see to it that it is done 


of supervision given leaves 


every must 
by some of his assistants, a kind of 
supervision that is constant, that 
is constructive rather than de- 
structive, that never finds a fault 
without at the same time pointing 
out a good, that may cause a 
prick but never leaves a barb, that 
inevitably gives the teacher a lift. 
A few weeks ago I saw Toscanini 
direct the N.B.C. Orchestra. The 
kind of supervision the Maestro 
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gave his players during that em, 
cert is the kind of supervision 4 
which teachers are entitled. Ty 
greatest boss I ever worked unde 
never directly told me to do or ng 
to do a thing. But somehow} 
communicated to me an ever preglggTELLI 





ent sense of what he expected of of C 
and I just couldn’t let him dow, al C 
ette, A 


The longer period of pre-seryig fay 
training that teachers are now ge. 
ting does not imply less in-seryig 
supervision but more; more that] [KE F: 


on the creative, not the vegetatiy s othe1 
level. y, I kn 
4 f I were 
Superintendent as Friend | Ate 
¢ : 

Supt. FRANK R. PAGE a I w 
Sharon, Massachusetts oblems 

Very decidedly do I believe that is side 

a superintendent’s chief concern ft@!s 45 
al 


for the educational progress of th 
boys and girls in his charge. Ibe chools he 


lieve that both pupils and teacher eral pe 
should look on him as a friend ip 
; : If I we 
terested in helping them to the er}. 
; a | teacl 
tent of his ability. 
. y mone 
In a small system like Ours Flmployers 
have no stated teachers meetings; init 
only when there seems need doth, who 


get the teachers together. I mam four.” 4 
age to look into each room almo# 
daily. 


merci 
rriculur 
Teachers know they are free titily well 
come to me at any time for helpipecialist. 
Almost every day I talk informal itded in 
with a teacher or two, at recess, #fe-half 
the noon hour, or after school. fou?) of 
t to be 
gin cor 
ction. 
first si 


rd did 








Friendliness and the resultigg 
cooperation, not only with tead 
ers and principals, but with pupi 
too is the essential basis for gro 
and progress which in turn are 
very corner stones of education. 











“Fifty years ago the student was told to stick with a 


problem until he got it. Today he is told to try all the 


problems and get what he can.” 





—Horace Poyner, Phillips Academy, Andover 





oved th 
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ommerci; 
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IKE Francois Villon and count- 
attics others before and since his 
y, 1 know too what I would do 
tI were king” or, paraphrasing, 
4{1 were my own superintendent 
! in principal.” Of course, I realia_ 
4 that I would find difficulty with 
oblems which look soluble from 
thaftis side of the desk, but eight 
yn pears aS a commercial teacher in 
yf tmall and medium-sized high 
Ihe chools have made me articulate on 
chen (tera! points. 
id in- * 
If I were employing a commer- 
al teacher, I would try to get 
y money’s worth for my own 


1e eX- 


rs "imployers, the tax-payers of the 
Mommunity. I would hire a per- 
dolbn who not only had enough 


malhours” to his credit to teach the 
In0bommercial subjects offered in our 

rriculum and do the job reason- 
ree tly well, but I would hire a 
helpijecialist, one whose training in- 
mally ded in addition to seven and 
ss,ttme-half hours (or what have 
ol. fou?) of college credit in the sub- 
ultingget to be taught, adequate train- 
teaceg In commercial curriculum con- 
pup ction. I would not proceed as 
To first superintendent and school 
re tpard did. They decided to offer 
jon. Pe Commercial courses of short- 
id, typewriting, and bookkeep- 
gin the high school and then em- 
byed the teacher. Their method 
determining the content of the 
mmercial curriculum was simple ; 
mey would “put in” commerce as 
substitute for business college 
taining, so, of course, these were 












tthree basic subjects. No one 
mestioned their offerings, cer- 
unly not the newly-employed 


tacher whose job was “not to 
“son why” but to teach short- 
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It | Were King 


. . or perchance a School Admin- 


istrator .. 


. what then should | do 


about Commercial Studies? 


hand, typewriting, and bookkeep- 
ing., 

No, if I were the superintendent, 
I would want my money’s worth. 
I would employ the teacher first, 
then let him make a community 
survey to determine what 
mercial courses were needed. 
survey would show: 

1. The number and types of 


com- 


The 


positions available in the 
local community 
2. The training required of 


persons holding the positions 
in that town, some analysis 
of the duties of each type of 
commercial worker, the turn- 
over in each group annually, 
the average age of employees, 
the minimum age at which 
employers will accept ap- 
plicants, wage scales, and 
the like 

3. The migration of high school 
graduates to larger centers 
for employment, considering 
the proximity to larger cities 

4. The business equipment in 
use in the local community. 

This information should be sup- 
plemented with a fifth considera- 
tion: 

5. A five-year follow-up of local 
high school graduates to 
determine what fields they 
have entered, the percentage 
who work, the percentage 
who go to college and techni- 
cal schools, the average work 
period for the girl graduate 
before marriage. 

Only after my commercial 
teacher had conducted these in- 
vestigations and had presented 
them to me together with data re- 
garding comparable towns would 
I be willing to discuss the curricu- 


lum. I would know whether there 
would be positions for stenogra- 
phers I proposed to train. I 
would find out whether graduates 
actually became stenographers or 
over-the-counter sellers. I would 
know whether bookkeepers needed 
machine training before entering 
local positions. I would learn 
whether there were more Reming- 
ton, Royal or Underwood type- 
writers in the offices in my town 
before I bought equipment. I 
would expect that commercial 
teacher to become keenly aware of 
local commercial demands. 
wv 

In case the commercial depart- 
ment was already established, I 
would require a survey of local 
business conditions every five 
years. This information plus a 
follow-up of all commercial grad- 
uates would constitute the basis 
for critical evaluation of depart- 
mental offerings at all times. It 
would serve as vocational guidance 
information for our students. By 
having the commercial students 
collect the data, I would be ac- 
quainting them with our town’s 
business and businessmen. ‘This 
survey would also acquaint our 
businessmen with our commercial 
department. 

4 

Of course, this program would 
tax the energy of the commercial 
teacher, but he would develop into 
something more than a classroom 
automaton. I might not follow 
his suggestion in toto, but I would 
ask, not tell, him each year what 
courses he proposed to offer. I 
would expect to get value received 
for that teacher’s services. 

If I were an administrator, I 
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would set up a work experience 
requirement for my commercial 
teacher as soon after he entered 
his position as possible. If he came 
to my school direct from college 
without having fulfilled this re- 
quirement, I would request that 
he work in a commercial position 
during his first vacation. No 
amount of training can supplant 
the gain from meeting face to face 
the actual problems which his 
trainees will face. If the admin- 
istrator would suggest office em- 
ployment as a solution to the prob- 
lem of what to do during the long 
vacation, the teacher would coop- 
erate. He can work during a part 
of the three months’ interim be- 
tween terms and still have as much 
vacation as other workers. Can 
he find a position? Personally, I 
believe he can if he feels that this 
experience is part of his profes- 
sional equipment, that it really 
matters to the administration that 
he work. He may not make ex- 
penses during the work period, 
but he will not be paying the tui- 
tion that a summer school would 
cost. 


v 


If I were an administrator, I 
should try to coordinate the work 
in my school to prevent duplica- 
tion in teaching. I would call 
representatives from the depart- 
ments of home economics, business 
arithmetic, social science, book- 
keeping, and junior and senior 
business training together and 
say, “Now I realize that budget- 
ing is popular, that it is included 
in all of your textbooks, that all 
of you are quite capable of teach- 
ing it, but after about the sixth 
exposure, John and Sally are go- 
ing to find budgeting a pretty old 
story.” I would try to determine 
the course in which this material 
can be most effectively taught, 
and I would have it taught there 
and nowhere else. I would expect 
my teachers to assume the attitude 
that their subject fields are broad 
enough that if they are relieved 
of re-hashing one unit, they can 
substitute from the wealth of 


material available something that 
needs teaching for the first time. 


v 


Other examples of over-lapping 
can be cited. Another “no-man’s 
land” on the educational map is 
the currently fashionable con- 
sumer education which is flooding 
the professional and popular mag- 
azines. Is this a subject to be 
taught as chemistry, as home eco- 
nomics, as social science, or as 
commerce? I would as an adminis 
trator feel it my duty to study 
rather extensively the claims of 
each department for the right to 
teach this material. Then, realiz- 
ing that consumer education is not 
even confined to the school alone 
but that it extends into all daily 
contacts, I would try to under- 
stand the school’s responsibility 
in this training program. I would 
see that the school can act as a 
coordinator of consumer informa- 
tion. I would again call a peace 
parley of the departmental cham- 
pions and say, “You as chemistry 
teacher can help consumers with 
their purchasing by analyzing 
products commonly used. You 
as home teacher can 
assist by training in buymanship 
of specific commodities. As a 
commercial teacher, you may not 
know fabrics and foods and may 
not be qualified to teach some of 
the materials which are appearing 
in the commercial textbooks. How- 
ever, with your economic back- 
ground you are qualified better 
than any other available candidate 
to teach the buying of services— 
topics such as life insurance, con- 
sumer credit, installment buying, 
and investments. Outline your 
courses, submit them with those of 
the other teachers, and let us 
avoid the waste 


economics 


which is found 
today by the constant duplication 
of subject matter. Consumer edu- 
cation is too big for one depart- 
ment alone—even too big for the 
school without outside help—but 
by working together we can con- 
tribute to the general development 
of intelligent consumers.” 
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If I were an administrator, | 
would try to provide adequate 
library facilities for the commer. 
cial department. Realizing that § 





















per cent of failures to succeed jy vs 
business positions are due to per. 
sonality deficiencies, rather tha 
inability to perform the skill 7 
. acu 
work required, I would expect mitt 
commercial teachers to recom 
mend for library purchase the buf ITHE 
of the publications dealing witihpyerb t 
applied psychology, business etikys the 
quette, business behavior, applicak an infh 
tions and interviews, business opdge” sch 
portunities, and vocational guj pupil 
ance. If practicable, I would arb the g 
range to have some of these ency 
available in commercial rooms beist) 
that the students could see t radu: 
daily and become acquainted with} course 
them. The amazing growth d§ the t 
this type of writing attests to thurses 
demand for such information, ishee 
would feel that I could judge myjy of a 
commercial teacher by whether ted th 
not he keeps up with these net it. mo 
books. earv 
_ hor of t 
nthe in 
aad iiude ha 
If I were an administrator, 
lan one 
would reconsider the phrase, “T 
: ys,_mve been 
Americans are economically illite, _,. 
en P + tration 
ate,” and realize the necessity fa f 
: ie g for « 
general business training for a . ‘ 
: ; one | 5 ne 
in those business activities in whid if 
d insti 
everyone engages. I would recog, . . 
. wministy 
nize that the scope of commere | 
ae dgmen 
education is vastly greater t gn 
2 —_ Ateache: 
that of yesterday’s narrow \ 
; UP i offere 
tional objective. k 
wen aske 
Sails were the ada 
: Obviously, if I were the a wha’ 
istrator, I would expect more @p,o¢,. 
the commercial teacher than Ufpnqgoj) 
b] 


average principal today expetliico, ¢, 
I would hope for more constructiffijmey. ] 
work outside the actual classrot 
On my part, I would try to reli¢ 
him of some of his teaching 


stione 
t Elic 
the pr 

















so that he would perhaps Dii}out the 
time to see the woods and not j coming 
the trees. And, finally, by expe@hority 
ing him to take more responsibil’ ~ 
for his part in educational ply ;. , 


ning, I believe I would secure 
better brand of commercial t 
ing than most administrators 
today. 


wers 
‘Pinistrat 
Plies o} 
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ITHER the memory of an old 
verb to the effect that he who 
ys the piper can cal] the tune, 
‘an influence from the “progres- 
school which demands that 


= 


pupil be pleased, may account 
the growth of an unfortunate 
ency on the part of college 
inistrators to consult the un- 
raduates concerning the value 
courses in the curriculum, and 
give these 
Many vears ago a dis- 


who 


rses. 


mM. ished philosopher on the fac- 
Be iy v of a western university sug- 
he? Ghsted that the institution adopt 


its motto “We aim to please,” 
carve the the 
bor of the new library building; 
nthe intervening years this at- 
ude has spread until in more 


sentence over 


tor, 


wpm one college questionnaires 
ve been circulated by the admin- 


illite, 

ty f tration among the students, ask- 
Ui . . . 

> g for definite information con- 

all ng their reaction to courses 

recog instructors, upon which the 
‘aministration could base its own 

nere ; 

- igment concerning the value 

a teacher, method, and the mater- 



















loffered. Had I, as a student, 
en asked officially by University 
what I thought of the courses 
Professor Kittredge, Professor 
endell, Neilson, Pro- 
or Santayana, or Professor 
mer, I should have thought the 
stioner crazy, had he been Pres- 
it Eliot himself ; but the student 
the present day has no doubts 
wut the wisdom of the questioner 


coming directly to the main au- 
brit. 


admi 
ore 


an 5 Professor 


Tu uf 


 relie 
ig le 
s f 
ot j 
expec 
sibilit 
1 p 
cure 
lt 
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It is true that in studying the 
Wers to its questions, the ad- 
tistration usually discounts the 
plies of those students who are 
doing well in the courses upon 


BY A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


D's and E’s 
are eliminated from the survey, as 
students who for 
reason or another, be known to 


which they comment ; 


are may, one 
have a grudge against the instrue- 
tor. The opinion of the best stu- 
dents is sought, and though their 
judgment may be fair, their per- 
spective is hardly reliable. If the 
opinion of students must be sought, 
more than casually, it 
better to take the 
of graduates of several years’ 
to take that of under- 
even of Seniors on the 


would be 
maturer view 
standing: 
graduates 
point of graduating—is to get a 
not 
We can all 
did 


which 


picture of a course always 
remember 
“like” 
later 
shown to be 


accurate. 


studies which we not 
at the time, but 
perience 


valuable; 


ex- 
very 
we can all look back on 
teachers whose methods made them 
unpopular, but who taught us 
very effectively—and who appear 
even agreeable as we recall them 
through a softening distance of 
time. 


has 


Ww 

It is also true that from such 
information as these question- 
naires make available, the teachers 
can get instructive sidelights on 
mannerisms of which perhaps they 
were ignorant. They may learn 
that they have been asking too 
much (or too little) work from 
their students; that they talk over 
(or under) the heads of their 
classes; that they are hard to un- 
derstand. It is obvious that the 
students’ comments should not be 
on public view; that only the 
teacher concerned should have ac- 
cess to the remarks of pupils 
(whose anonymity is usually safe- 
ly guarded). If he is really con- 
cerned about student opinion, and 
if he feels that the administration 
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hall the Student Call the Tune? 


4 faculty view point on the growing practice of asking undergraduates to rate courses and instructors 


will not be prejudiced against iam 
by it, the teacher may learn some- 
thing of value; but this will chiefly 
apply to the young and inexperi- 
enced teacher—the old are set in 
their ways, and call the tune they 
have always called; the tune they 
think best to call. 
WwW 
One unfortunate aspect of this 
procedure is that the students, if 
they are aware of what is going 
on, will naturally get an exagger- 
idea of their 
they will feel that they can make 


ated importance ; 


or break a teacher—and perhaps 
the will feel that they 
have to cater to the students, un- 


teachers 


der the mistaken impression that 
will add to their 
popularity. It is a lamentable 
tendency of certain administrators 
to guage value by popularity—to 
consider the teacher who attracts 


such conduct 


numbers as superior to the one who 
gives And _ this, 
despite the pride with which the 


small courses. 
catalog announces a large propor- 
tion of faculty to students, with 
the implication that the average 
class is small, and the instruction 
consequently better. The Ameri- 
can Association University Profes- 
sors has recently gone on record 
as deploring the practice of relat- 
ing a teacher’s salary with the 
size of his classes. One who lec- 
tures to an audience of three hun- 
dred may not be a better teacher 
than one who conducts a class of 
ten; but he makes a bigger splash 
in the academic puddle, and is 
viewed by the administration as a 
“most valuable member of the 
staff.” Whether he is more likely 
te get his students to use their 
brains does not enter into the pic- 
ture; the “mass appeal” 
which counts in the American scale 


he has 
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of values. Our fondness for super- 
latives indicates our preference for 
quantity rather than for quality— 
“most” makes more of an impres- 
sion than “best,” if we cannot have 
both. The administration is not 
averse to reducing the “cost per 
student”—a reduction obvious in 
large classes. But of course the 
smallness of a course is not, in 
itself, proof of good teaching. 
WwW 


Most’ administrative officers 
recognize that one can hardly ex- 
pect the course in Anglo-Saxon to 
be as large as the survey of nine- 
teenth-century literature; and 
some administrators pay attention 
to the size of courses as influenced 
by faculty legislation—for those 
which are prescribed are naturally 
larger than those which can be 
elected. Attempts to galvanize a 
course by legislation are not un- 
known; and the tendency to guage 
value by numbers leads certain de- 
partments to support an educa- 
tional programme which will at- 
tract students to them, with little 
attention to the benefit which the 
individual may gain; to prescribe 
courses with the assumption that 
being herded into a class means so 
much culture gained automatical- 
ly, forgetting that perhaps the 
student’s judgment will be biased 
by his dismay at being forced to 
take something he did not wish. 
Often a teacher of a prescribed 
course suffers for sins not his own. 

Ww 

Dangerous as it may be to base 
one’s opinion of the value of a 
course or an instructor upon the 
students’ comments, what other 
means has the administration of 
getting information concerning 
the value of the faculty’s work? 
One college president recently 
complained that his faculty made 
out their examination-papers 
(which remain on view in the col- 
lege library for the benefit of un- 
dergraduates) rather to impress 
their colleagues than to test their 
students. The examination-papers 
may give an idea of the subject- 
matter and method of a course, 
the outline of 


as does material 


covered and the description of 
method which are frequently filed 
vy the teacher in the administra- 
tive offices. It is easy to judge a 
course “on paper,” but can one 
get a sound idea of the reality by 
studying such outlines? Visits to 
courses, unless frequent, and made 
by competent observers, are of 
doubtful value; and when they are 
made, the administration has to 
assume that the visitor will be fair 
and without prejudice. Unfor- 
tunate indeed is the college where 
a spirit of rivalry and jealousy 
is rampant; where the younger 
teachers are “jittery” in the pres- 
ence of their older colleagues, and 
the faculty in the presence of the 
administrator! The president is 
often the arbiter of their fortunes ; 
he determines their salaries, ac- 
cording to his judgment of their 
worth—in (let us hope) very few 
places, according to the warmth 
of his friendship. It is sad when 
the relation of employer and em- 
ploved enters into the association 
of president with faculty, or of 
older with younger members. <A 
college president once said (jocose- 
ly) that if the promotion of mem- 
bers of the faculty depended on 
their colleagues, no one would ever 
be promoted; and that particular 
faculty could only hope that his 
judgment was better than that of 
their associates. 


v 


noted that where 
there are student Curriculum Com- 
both administration and 
members of the faculty can get 
much helpful comment—in the 
main just—on the quality of in- 
struction offered. As these com- 
mittees work with the faculty to 
improve things, there is no fric- 
tion; in few cases are the students 
members of the courses which may 
be criticized, and rarely does the 
personal element enter the discus- 
sions. It is, of course, impossible 
to prevent students from talking 
about their courses, and it would 
not be desirable to do so, if it were 
possible; the more the students 
talk about their work, the more 


It may be 


mittees 
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vital it is. And in general 4jMr. X d 
administration discounts  gyqj pone fin 
“back stairs gossip” as may cop) teacher 
to its ears, or casual remarks madd jnstructi 
with no conscious critica] gjgjistructe 
Sometimes the college paper prigg|students 
an annual “guide to  coursescourse, 4 
which reflects undergraduate rege terested 
tion to both teachers and methods, think th 
this, too, is not undesirable, fqguent lec 
the guide is not official, nor gpiisten er 
the reports sponsored by adminjs\nent of 
trative questionnaires. Even thjportant 
publicity which such publicatio)ess but 
gives may have a salutary effeglief aim 
on the teachers, who know ther 


is nothing personal in the com 





A goo 

ments. Dtator 

4 : . , tho dem 

If an official questionnaire 5) ho t 
not desirable, how is the admins 4 

tration to get a line on the quality broad 

of the instruction which the col! Stic 

lege gives? It may ask faculty PP | 

cooperation, and the members di i 

the faculty may ask the coopera. Ca 


tion of the students in ther 
courses, who would surely m 
the teachers in a spirit of helpf 
ness rather than criticism, wh 


both work for the common g 













There have been cases where t 


teachers have asked for such hel th 
ful comments on the examination. po 
papers with a resulting mutuis 4... 
benefit. An official request f harve 
comments may result in a feeliag |, | 

oobi , Pp 
that adverse criticism is desi resul! 
and students who have no fa rer ful 
to find think themselves obliged sident 
object to something. This is mh, ¢, 4) 


likely when informal remarks on ; and 
asked for. 


ie e in h 

To trust the students’ judgme ve to | 
solely is hardly an indication unhay 
democracy, as the teachers arem ches w 
the “rulers” of the undergrad af 
ates, and should never be so ody 
garded. A mayor, a governor, os 
a president may be rejected ! o 
the voters ; but the undergraduat 4 an 
are hardly a constituency in # fg 
sense. Some people feel thi “ y it 
judges should be above the et z oe 
torate, in order to insur imp a 
tiality in their decisions; sum Z ; 
the teacher should be indepené ed 
faduate: 


of his classes. 


Many might 
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I Mr. X dull, but who can say that 
sel none find him inspiring? If a 
om teacher “puts on a show,” is his 
ragjinstruction superior to that of an 
ain} instructor who demands that his 
rintj students bear their part in the 
seg? COUTSC, and who may be more in- 
rege terested in making his students 
‘ods think than in producing an elo- 
iquent lecture to which they may 
jsten enthralled? 
vinig| ment of memory may be an im- 
1 thiportant part of the educative pro- 
ation! (eS but it is not, after all, the 
offeattief aim of education. 


, for 


The develop- 
* an 








ther wv 
com) A good president is neither a 
\jictator nor an “efficiency expert,” 
_ .lshho demands immediate results— 
re 8) who thinks computable results 
minis fom teaching possible. He must 
valityy, broad-minded enough to stand 
¢ col pposition, and tolerant enough 
culty at to discipline any member of 
TS Whe faculty for disagreeing with 
perry 
ther gues, he must make them real 
ociates with him—at 
ucational 


Calling his teachers his col- 








least in 
and he 
st not seem to threaten them 
ith the power he clearly could 
If he has had any experience 
ith teaching, he knows that the 


discussions- 


atl aost popular is not always the 
mut t teacher, and he knows that 
st harvest is not always garnered 
feel one place or at one time—that 
lesit@te results of academic sowing are 
, fathesey fully reaped. If he has been 
iged sident for any length of time, 
; Is I 


faculty is largely his own crea- 
rks ‘fon; and if he has been unfortun- 
ein his appointments, he will 


, ve to take the blame. He is in 
dgme Rag saat 
tion unhappy position if his staff 
oil ches with one ear on the ground 
Md one in the presidential office; 
rgrad : 
“yo mt he should trust his faculty to 
- btheir best, with no thought of 
ted. tivalry of colleagues or popu- 
aduall mty among the students. If a 
nt rd of suggestion or reproof is 
el th ded, it should be given as tact- 


he ee ly as the word of commenda- 
| m, which should not be spared; 


_ imp ; : 
. gure neither blame nor praise should 
spend based entirely on the under- 


aduates’ comments on a course. 


ght 


The teacher who is remembered by 
his old students is likely to be a 
vital one; he who is well thought-of 
by his colleagues is usually a 
sound one, and he who gets on well 
with his associates is a treasure 
who is probably appreciated by 
the students as well, no matter 
how many or how few take his 
courses. 
Ww 


If it is the president who pays 
the piper, he may have the right 
to call the tune; but he should not 
try to tell the orchestra how to 
play it. If the trustees pay the 
piper, they can call the tune; but 
the president, as leader of the 
orchestra, will probably insist on 
his right to give his own interpret- 


ation of the music. The analogy, 
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however, stops here, for the or- 
chestra not only plays the tune, 
but helps compose it; and surely 
the composer has a right to sug- 
gest an interpretation to the con- 
ductor. If the audience (students 
and parents) don’t like the music, 
they can go to another concert- 


hall; if the 


makes out the programmes, it can 


and box-office also 
get rid of orchestra and leader— 
but a sound management will give 
the public good music (which may 
at first appeal to a limited group), 
knowing that in the end people 
will be attracted to the best, if 
they have any musical sense at all. 
And those who have none will go 
to a prize fight rather than to a 
concert, and find themselves satis- 


fied. 





A Teacher's Prayer 


CATHERINE E. GILes 
Western Junior High School 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


Tender are the little rootlets, 


That within my garden grow. 


There are weeds among the flowers, 


Many weeds, as I well know. 


But I hesitate to pull them, 


To destroy a single shoot, 


Lest my heavy, blundering, fingers 


Spoil a tender blossom’s root. 


Oh! how often we have blundered, 


In the garden of the heart; 
Mistaken flowers for useless weeds, 


Before blossoms had a start. 


And Oh! if I’ve so trespassed, 


There is just one prayer I make: 
Let there be abundant blossoms, 


To atone for my mistake. 








But Are the Schools Defeated? 


“Tae Defeat of the Schools” 
by James L. Mursell in Atlantic, 
March, 1939 seems to have gotten 
its purge spirit from the times. 
The author thoroughly 
house when he says “our schools 
go through an elaborate, costly 
and exasperating set of motions 
called teaching natural science, 
foreign languages, English and so 
forth”. .. . In the grand struggle 
to get subject matter off the page 
and into the head, the schools are 
suffering a spectacular and most 
disconcerting defeat. There are 
many indisputable situations to 
which Professor Mursell 
For instance, he rightly expects 
an outcome of mathematics to pro- 
duce enough power so that a pupil 
can meet and disentangle a prob- 
lem written in terms parallel to 
his mastery at that point. Such 
achievement is not being accom- 
plished, says the author, for the 
pupil cannot apply what he has 
learned. 


cleans 


refers. 


WwW 

In chemistry and physics Dr. 
Mursell claims that failure is most 
evident in the learning of tech- 
niques and principles of analysis. 
Unrelated facts have been accu- 
mulated by the pupil, but no think- 
ing power has been developed to 
coordinate functioning laws and 
apply them to practical problems. 

That the High School student 
is for the most part a weak reader 
with scarcely any improvement 
over his skill of the 6th grade, is 
also bluntly stated by the author. 
Nor does the teaching of English 
produce any power of expression 
in the written word. Vocabularies 
and sentence structure suffer visi- 
bly. 

So with Latin. So with Social 
Studies and history, according to 


Russev. V. Bur KHARD 
Principal, Frank A. Day School 


Newtonville, Massachusetts 


the author. “Learn Latin as it 
should be learned, and it will help 
you with other languages. , 
Acquire a real grasp of mathe- 
matical thinking and it will not 
fail you when you tackle physics.” 

“Why should the schools mect 
with such defeat?” inquires the 
author. We are trying to sell 
bill of 


goods.” “The pattern of the basic 
curriculum is extraordinarily rigid 


pupils “an unsalable 


and has never been reconstructed 
from the ground up, except in a 
few favored institutions.” Pro- 
fessor Mursell further states that 
our material is not mastered “be- 
cause of its intrinsic and manifest 
appeal, but under some kind of 
duress.” Teaching is a superim- 
artificial 
hence goes against the natural 


posed, situation, and 
processes of learning, he adds. 
After such a knock down and 
drag out, the author tells his read 
ers that the path to success is not 
an easy one, that it calls for “much 
revision of conventional proce- 
But he tell us 
specifically what to do with the 


dures.” doesn’t 
corpse. 

Ww 
Mursell that 
experimental schools point the way 


Professor writes 
to real achievement and states that 
they produce “better subject mat- 
ter learning.” He urges us to 
carry these points on further and 
says that then we need not accept 
defeat. 

A considerable amount of Mur 
sell’s thesis is right, as previously 
conceded, but more is being ac- 
complished than he has indicated. 
Much time is being given over to 
living values in our schools today. 
Furthermore, many educators, not 
necessarily the favored few, crit- 
ical of shortcomings, have already 
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cators V 
supplant 
requirem 
wumer edi 
ing techn 
movies, 

hooks, w 
etterme! 
ality dev 
sith solic 





taken things into their own handg 





. ; ains 
and are producing results. Righ ” ti 
catior 
and left they have flexed the ey)”. 
riculum so that it has meani jjocial en 
t has meaning and 
a a , , ems to 
power for the life pupils are aecty \ 
ed No ac 
ally living now. a 
rh . n dev 
There might have been a cop tely 4 
; uately 
structive reference to the newt! liti 
agen walities 
social responsibility that is dele ie 
, : 0 
veloping among our pupils today 5 a 
like to ca 


Taking most all the children of 
most all the people carries with 
it other 
tioned. 


wlid citi: 


implications not men ’ 
As a matter of fact, All " “ig 
gebra, the foreign languages, Eng ae 
lish grammar, physics and wo 
istry are not offered to larg 
groups in our schools because fo 
them they have no practical value 
at least until they demonstrate a 
interest and capacity to hand 
these subjects. 
WwW 

Our schools are doing hero 
and successful teaching with tha 
numerous, slower 50% so called 
Might not Professor Mursell ha 
graciously referred to this item 
Of course, we are making mistak 
and plenty of them, but int isturbec 
main we are reasonably intelli Idn’t 
and reasonably honest. His inferjiion had 
ence seems to be that educationii very : 
enlightenment and _ flexibility anid, altl 
the sacred possession of only a fem poor se 
“experimental centers.” ,  jath his 











AR 
its, alt! 


With the faster moving pupilouldn’t 
I dare say that his references tytiberat 
certain studies (Carnegie Founds#fioney, | 


tion data on the Pennsylvania Gi} Mary 
leges) verify the questionable vaporth C 
ues that obtain. That we do netot have 









a more reorganized, flexible, lilqtet com 
like curriculum for all is not §@stigati 
be denied. But that situation mptssive 


flects in part a superimposed prepm@pulsiv. 
sure from the colleges and affedgat he 


the groups, in particular, ri y 
seek higher levels of learning. r fc 
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ators would supplant and are 
upplanting much of the formal 
requirements in this area with con- 
wmer education, with discriminat- 
ing techniques in the use of radio, 
movies, periodicals, papers and 
oks, with unsolved community 
ixetterment problems, with person- 
lity development, and above all 
sith solid work habits. The fact 
 temains that there is much more 
ig ducational to vital, 
“trocial environment than Mursell 
5 ang vems to convey to his readers. 

act No achievement test has yet 
en devised that measures ade- 
uately those good, stable, social 
malities and responsibilities that 





ands; 


awareness 


Con 
nev 





had gathered in a New York as- 
sembly hall waiting for a 9 A.M. 
meeting to lead off with a junior 
high school band program. 

The chairman of the meeting 
saw the clock pass to 9:15. One 
of the buses carrying half the band 
; Obvi- 
ously disturbed, he came before 
the audience, telling them that he 
would ask the first bus load to fill 
in till the others arrived. In the 
most natural, unassuming manner 


was unavoidably missing. 


half a dozen youngsters stepped 
into their places, scattered about 
the stage and “took over.” Others, 
as they finished rearranging uni- 
forms and tuning instruments, also 
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No finer tribute could have been 
paid the worthwhileness of the 
junior high school program than 
was there exhibited. 


Ww 


The writer has not the slightest 
idea of their academic skills or 
their lacks. But in modesty, in 
helpfulness and courtesy, they 
scored far over “the norms.” 

This is not an isolated case by 
any means—good, social 
values are evident day in and day 
out, along the lines of plain de- 
cency, if nothing else. While such 
a procedure goes on, it might be 
well to add that the schools may 


solid 








Py into the make-up of what we filtered into their stage places and be down, but certainly they are not 
“like to call the personalities of our joined in wherever they could. The defeated. When the taxpaying 
" ‘1 wlid citizens. youngsters knew the effect wasn’t public realizes that the tax dollar 
- v up to their absent instructor’s going into public education buys 
a: A recent incident came to the standard, but they had a sense of — honest values—then education will 
' |mriter’s attention. About nine responsibility. The show must go make another constructive step 
Eng Bou as . ae 
jundred junior high school pupils — on, and it did. ahead, 
chem. 
larg! 
e fo 
: Missing M 
i SS one 
; issing Mon 
C. Leo Monvinet_io 
hero Brockton, Massachusetts 
1 tha 
val ANOTHER MARY MARTIN STORY 
| ha 






ARY Martin didn’t lose her 


its, although she was definitely 


isturbed by the information. She 
li ldn’t believe that Walter Man- 


infeion had stolen fifty cents. That’s 


tion very serious charge to make, 
ty amd, although Walter came from 
y afeipoor section of town, living alone 
nth his ailing mother, Mary 
itouldn’ ite believe tl he had 
pup nt quite believe that he hac 
ices titliberately taken another's 
oundyfoney, much as it was needed. 


ia Ce} Mary Martin, teacher at the 
le vaorth Carson rural school, might 
lo netot have heard the story, had it 
le, lijtet come to her at Mr. Groton’s 
not #@tigation. Mr. Groton, an im- 
jon ssive figure of a man, was an 
d prem@pulsive person, eager to believe 
affeemat he wanted to believe. His 
 whigtitiety store was a shopping 
z. r for children. Naturally he 






































But his 
interest often trescended the pro- 
per bounds. He liked to leap to 
conclusions. Therefore, when his 
William, told him that his 
birthday gift, a half dollar piece, 
had disappeared from his desk, 
Mr. Groton did some tall thinking. 
By a process of elimination, he 
boiled matters down to a solitary 
individual, one Walter Mannion. 

“He’s the one, William,” he 
told his son. “Didn’t I just hear 
how sick his mother is, and how 
she told Dr. Harkins she 
didn’t have a cent in the house, 
not even enough to buy the medi- 
cine he had prescribed !” 

The idea hadn’t been William’s. 
He had been forced into it by his 
father. 

“You tell that Miss Martin that 


was interested in them. 


son, 


how 


if she doesn’t get that money back 
for you mighty quick, Ill have her 
fired.” 

So, on the following morning, 
William Groton sheepishly ap- 
proached Miss Martin, his teacher. 

“Yesterday was my birthday,” 
he hemmed. “My father gave me 
fifty cents as a present. And now 
that present’s gone.” 

“I am sorry to hear you lost 
it,” sympathized Mary Martin. 

“But I didn’t lose it,” stam- 
mered William. “The money——it 
was stolen.” 

“Stolen?” echoed Mary. “That's 
impossible. We have no thieves 
here.” 

“It—it must have been taken 
by—well, you know how it is.” 

“I think I do,” nodded Mary 
Martin. 
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Whereupon, as soon as the op- 
portunity offered itself, she inter- 
viewed Mr. Groton. 

“Your son reluctantly told me 
a surprising story, this morning,” 
she said. 

“The story is true. Fifty cents 
was stolen from his desk during 
yesterday morning’s 
work hard for my money, Miss 


recess. I 


Martin. I earn it. I don’t steal 
it 9 

“Neither do I,” replied the 
teacher. 

“’'m not accusing you,” 


snapped Mr. Groton. “I’m ac- 
cusing Walter Mannion.” 

“The boy whose mother is so 
very sick?” said Mary Martin. 

“It is the boy who interests 
me,” said Mr. Groton. “If he 
steals now, what will he do when 
he grows up? It’s a bad start.” 

“Therefore, I suggest that you 
think twice, before setting the 
rumor into circulation,” said Mary 
Martin. 

“Me, to me you are giving ad- 
vice!” snorted Mr. Groton. 

“I am thinking of the boy. I 
happen to know him. I am sure 
that he did not take the money. 
It probably got lost. Such things 
do happen, you know.” 

“But not to my William. 
don’t lose money. Not him.” 

“What do you recommend?” 
softly asked Miss Martin. 

“T don’t want the money back. 
I just want the boy to be honest 
about it. Have him admit he stole 
it. Let him apologize to my 
William.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

“T shall speak to Mrs. Bar- 


rows.” 


He 


“Perhaps, then,” said Mary 
Martin, “you should see Mrs. 
arrows.” 


Mrs. Barrows herself had a son 
enrolled at the school. In fact, 
Mickey Barrows had been some- 
what of a problem himself, until 
he and Johnny Lesters squared 
off, settling their differences and 
smoothing the problem. 

W 

“T regret to say that the Walter 

Mannion affair is being buzzed 


about throughout the town,” said 
Mrs. Barrows. “I am afraid that 
Mr. Groton won’t be satisfied with 
anything less than your dismissal. 
He insists that you are shielding 
that boy.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? He hasn’t 
done anything. This afternoon, 
he came to me in tears, begged me 
to keep the story from his mother, 
insisted that he hadn’t seen Wil- 
liam Groton’s half dollar. And 
Dr. Harkins supports his story.” 

“T know,” nodded Mrs. Bar- 
rows. “The doctor says the boy 
earned the money for his mother’s 
medicine by running a few er- 
rands and chopping some wood 
for him. And, for the life of me, 
I can’t picture Dr. Harkins’ lying 
for anyone.” 

“T feel the same way about the 
boy,” said Mary Martin. “Did 
the coin have any distinguishing 
characteristics to identify it?” 
But 
his son, William, says that it had 
a big dent in it.” 


“Mr. Groton won’t say. 


“What does the druggist say?” 
asked Mary Martin. 

“T saw him,” confessed Mrs. 
Barrows. “But it that 
neither he nor anyone else in his 
store has noticed such a coin. So 
much change passes through his 
hands, that one coin is much like 
another.” 

Mary Martin’s brow crinkled. 
Then, snapping her fingers, she 
looked up, the light of discovery in 
her eyes. “I believe that coin 
slipped through a crack in the 
schoolhouse floor.” 

WwW 
“But the idea is absurd,” ar- 


seems 


gued Mr. Groton. “You want 
that I should crawl under the 
schoolhouse?” 


“Yes,” nodded Mary Martin. 
“That is the only way to settle 
the argument. You have made a 
serious charge. The boy insists 
he earned the money. Dr. Har- 
kins supports his story. I agree 
with them. I say that the money 
dropped, rolled through one of 
the cracks in the classroom floor, 
and that you'll find it under the 
school. What do you say?” 
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Mr. Groton looked helplessly aj 
Mrs. Barrows for comfort. By 
that lady had none to spare. 

“All right,” he finally yieldg 
“But I don’t see why one of th 
boys couldn’t crawl under they 
instead.” 

“Because,” said Mary Martin, 
“because it’s a man’s job.” 

An anxious knot of citizey 
Walter Mannion, Mickey Ba. 
rows, Johnny Lesters, Dr. Je 
Harkins, Mary Martin, and Mx 
Barrows among them, were wait 
ing, while Mr. Groton pursued hj 





search. The electric intensity of 
the group grew, as Mr. Grotw 
shook himself back through th 


opening. 





“It was there,” he admitted, no 
reluctance in his voice. “I wy 
wrong.” 

Cheers broke loose. 

“You’re the first man I’ve eve 
known to go to all that trouble 
prove himself wrong,” said I 
Harkins, clapping Mr. Groto 
warmly on the back. “It takes: 
mighty big man to do that.” 

At a nod from Mary Martin 
Mrs. Barrows stepped forwart 
inviting Mr. Groton and all a 


sembled citizens and their friend 





to attend a special meeting at th’ 
School, to organize the Nort 
Carson Parent-Teacher Assoct 
tion. 

The response to the invitation 
was encouraging. 

Mary Martin opened the met 
ing, briefly summarizing the am 
of the organization. 

“Many problems beyond th 
means of the school board fae} 
our district,” she said. “Somed 
you are carpenters, others masoliy 





and still others painters of prove} 
ability. You all have mere 
training that may be put to 

for the good of your children. Mn 
Barrows, I believe, can amplify] 





Mrs. Barrows was followed! 
old Doc Harkins. 

“What Miss Martin and 3 
Barrows have said is true,” ! 
began. “We have been shirkt 
our duties. We should repé 
school property. If the old fi 
of the North Carson School had 
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been warped and sprung apart 
because of our neglect and lack 
of interest, we might have avoided 
a little unpleasantness. Again, 
we can help in other ways. There’s 
Mrs. Mannion, sick abed. Her 
house needs care. Why can’t the 
women folk of North Carson take 
turns in keeping it as tidy and 
neat as Mrs. Mannion always had 
it? And there are other families 


that need our friendship and help. 
School to 
smoothed down. The lighting de- 
fects don’t do our youngsters’ 
Mothers and 
fathers, and all other friends of 
children, we can do a heap sight 


grounds need be 


sight any good. 


of good for the boys and girls of 
North Carson. Let’s set the 
fashion. Let North Carson make 
history in this respect. Better 





—_—— 
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schools make better people!” 
Thus, with that as their slogan, 
and with Mr. Groton as their first 
president, members of the North 
Groton Parent-Teacher Associa- 
All pitched 
But Mr. Groton became the 


strongest rooter. 


tion went into action. 
in. 


“Yes,” he would say, with mean- 
ing, “better schools do make bet- 
ter people.” 


History Begins at Home 


CHARLES W. HEATHCOTE 
Department of Social Studies 
State Teachers College 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 


[urine the past several weeks 
I went to three different states in 
order to do research 
work. In these states I had sev- 
eral interesting experiences. In 
one state I sought the birth place 
of a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. My trip took me to 
back roads quite removed from 
traffic and activities. I met an 
individual who lived in that com- 
munity for many years and from 
whom I inquired as to the location 
of the birthplace of the signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. 
The reply was negative. I pro- 
ceeded about a quarter of a mile 
along the road when I came to a 
school which bore the name of the 
signer. Upon further inquiry I 
found the location of the house 
was on the adjoining land of the 
person of whom I had first in- 
quired. I inquired further con- 
cerning the education of the in- 
dividual of whom I had first in- 
quired and I found this person 
had attended high school for two 
years. 


historical 


WwW 

In the second state I sought the 
family burying ground, located on 
a farm, in which a great leader 
in state and national affairs was 
interred. This old farm was like- 
wise far removed from the high- 
way. I knew the name of the 


The writer in quest of historic sites, 
found inhabitants amazingly ignorant 
of past events 


farm was changed many times in 
its long history, a careful search 
of the records in the court house 
gave me the exact location upon 
the map, but when I came into the 
vicinity many local roads which 
were not marked on the map, led 
to confusion as to the correct one 
which led to the farm. At one 
place I asked a person the direc- 
tion to the farm. He replied he 
did not know, and he had never 
heard of the individual mentioned. 
Later I found I selected by chance 
the correct back road ;—and upon 
further inquiry I found that the 
person from whom I had inquired 
had gone to school to the eighth 
grade and in that grade the work 
of this great leader was studied. 
Yet he knew nothing about him. 
WwW 

In the third state I inquired of 
a young person for the exact loca- 
tion of the house of a celebrated 
general of the War of 1812. This 
house was located near a large 
town but its exact position I did 
not know. The young person 
from whom I inquired did not 
know, in fact, the positive state- 
ment was made that I was mis- 
taken. Perhaps I had come to 
this town by mistake. I did not 
deny the positiveness of the state- 
ment, because I know I had the 
correct information but must in- 


quire elsewhere. However I ven- 
tured to ask this positive young 
if he in this 
community and also if he was a 
graduate of the local high school. 
The answer was in the affirmative 
and the additional statement made 
that he was a graduate of col- 
lege. I thanked the young per- 
son, and went on my way. I met 
another young person to whom I 
directed the same inquiry. This 
person knew and directed me to 
the house I sought. I asked this 
person if he was a graduate of 
the local high school. The answer 
was likewise affirmative, and he 
was also a junior in college. This 
young person asked me if I was 
interested in local history and re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer, re- 
plied that he, too, was interested. 

In view of these statements, it 
seems, therefore, that local his- 
tory should be stressed in our 
schools from the first to twelfth 
grades inclusive. If pupils are 
taught the interest and importance 
of local history it is natural to 
assume their interests will be 
broadened and deepened in state 
and national history. Local his- 
tory may and should be taught 
as a cross section of state and 
national history. Very frequently 
the history of a community is 
closely correlated with the nation’s 


person, was born 
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history, in fact, examples could 
be multiplied where local history 
constitutes national history. 
The teacher may interest the 
pupils directly in local history by 
pilgrimages and visits to the vari- 
ous places of interest. The pupils 
will take a larger interest in the 
study of history when they may 
experience something of what 
really took place and they can 
grasp the signficance of the event. 
In many 
the good fortune of having a well 


instances schools have 


written reliable history of the 
county in which they live which 
will help them to understand the 
problems and conditions involved. 
furthermore if that book is pre- 
pared as a text for the schools and 
written in language the pupils can 
understand, the study of local his- 
tory is truly facilitated. Again 
if the teacher organizes a local 
history club then the pupils may 
participate directly in becoming 
acquainted with and really know 
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historical societies aid in presery- 
ing shrines and marking particy. 
lar places which is indeed jp. 
portant, but these projects are 
removed from the immediate inter. 
ests of the pupils. However , 
local history club of the school 
itself will supplement the impor- 
tant work of the county historical 
society and the children will have 
an intelligent and quickened jn- 
terest in the history of their own 
community. 








Jonathana Swift 
Attends a Convention 


EKrrit A. Hur 


$$. 


....A SATIRE 


Teacher of English, Irving Junior High School 


‘| ne big convention is moving 
right on time. A ghastly whistle, 
a dying shriek, and a crackling 
of fireworks subside into the im- 
pertinent croaking of a frog pool 
before the mike is properly tuned 
up. “You may want to hear me 
again,” the voice of the pompous 
speaker at last emerges distinctly. 
“I speak again this afternoon at 
two o’clock and again at three 
o’clock. The place where I speak 
you must inform yourself of by 
studying your program.” 


After such an_ introduction 
Jonathana Swift indeed checks 


over her bulletin to make doubly 
sure that she doesn’t accidentally 
run in on him. With a mean tug 
she settles her hat in its place. 
Perhaps it was, after all, just 
another of those unfortunate in- 
troductions, Jonathana generous- 
ly excuses him, and so she again 
turns her full attention upon the 
speaker. With his right hand the 
speaker is now making a gesture, 
and, as he does so, he loses his 
place in the manuscript. He stam- 
mers, backs up, changes tactics, 
and with a forward rush of ora- 
tory crashes over a semicolon as 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








1. There is a growing wave 
of resentment among a large 
group of teachers against 
paying their hard earned dol- 
lars to a speaker who comes 
without a message. 

2. Has the graying teacher 
no place under the sun? Can 
a young teacher be eulogized 
only by disparaging the old? 








well as a period or two. To cover 
his confusion he relates a humor- 
ous story, but before doing so he 
painstakingly turns it inside out 
fearful lest his audience might miss 
the most obvious of points. Jona- 
thana knows that this story will 
go over big, for it has stood the 
test of a score of state conven- 
tions. Patient kindly souls that 
listen! As usual they respond 
with a host-like laugh in exactly 
the right place. Stranger is, in- 
deed as Homer says, a holy name. 
WwW 

Being none too familiar with his 
text, the speaker is unable to de- 
liver it in a convincing way. Con- 
sequently, in an attempt to cover 
his shortages he resorts to the 


bombastic oratory of a quarter of 
a century ago, punctuating his 
speech with “If you 
“Let us skip over 
good friends—” 
Finally the poorly organized 
material seemingly 
speaker himself. 


please—" 
” “Tisten, my 


tempts to correct it with some ex- 
temporaneous asides, and, as he 
does so, his tones like the Rip Van 
Winkle ten pins that go cascading 
down the mountain side, end in the 
stuttering and stammering of an 
unprepared school boy. 

WwW 
Then there is that young 
teacher that he eulogizes, that 
dear young teacher without one 
day of experience, that jerked him 
from the seat of the mediocre and 
put him in the seat of the exalted 
His posi- 
tion is exalted, Jonathana grimly 
agrees, but the fact remains that 
the sweet young thing did little 
for his mediocre intelligence. 

Jonathana, having been one her- 
self, knows more about the sweet 
young teacher than does the 
speaker. Because of her own & 
perience she has many a_ time 


that he now occupies. 
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College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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How to Choose 
A Profitable 


Occupation 


By Sumner Harwood and Associates 


What is known about profitable occupations? 

A research, using modern methods of functional analysis 
of types of work, careful treatment of economic principles, 
and systematic analytic induction, has been concluded. 
The results are clear, constructive, creative . 
important to advisers of young people that they are being 
This factual pub- 
lication should prove most helpful to the educator in 
guiding young people to avoid today’s economic pitfalls. 


Please send HOW TO CHOOSE A PROFITABLE 


. . 80 vitally 
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GRAMMAR 
for Everyday Use 


Helen Fern Daringer 


This new textbook meets the new criteria for 
a systematic review of grammar in the early 
years of the secondary school. 
a full treatment of the grammar of everyday 
speech and writing as recommended by recent 
courses of study and new attitudes toward 
the place of grammar in the curriculum. 
Essential principles are carefully developed. 
Explanations are clear, simple, brief. 
practice is exceptional in quality and quantity. 
Much of it is in connected narrative form, 
offering unusual interest and motivation. 
With Miss Daringer’s method of presen- 
tation and practice, grammar becomes an 
alive and interesting subject. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


It provides 


The 





given the young teacher a helping 
There is no bone of con- 
tention between them. 
WwW 

The speaker now has reached 
that part of his speech where 
through humorous stories he dis- 
parages the graying teacher. By 
contrast, youth, inexperience, and 
little thought for the morrow are 
camouflaged into a happy rainbow. 

Why is experience so discredi- 
ted? ponders Jonathana. 
order, discipline—do the boys and 
the girls in our public schools ob- 
ject toit? Nailitasalie! There 
is nothing that wearies them more 
than lax discipline. For a short 
period “putting it over” on the 
teacher is fun, and though they 
may persist in keeping it up, even 
the poorest citizens in the school 
toom find this laxness disgusting. 

Jonathana Swift attempts to 
apply to the speaker the psychol- 
ogy that she has learned in the 
school of life. What lies behind 


Law, 


his complex against the experi- 
enced teacher with graying hairs? 
What part strong woman 
played in the life of this man and 
is she playing now? Was there 
a strong-minded mother who dom 
inated him in his early life? Was 
there a teacher who re- 
vealed to his his identity? Is there 
a strong minded wife, a wife who 
understands him better than he 
understands himself, that he 
should very much like to swap for 
a sweet young thing? 


has 


school 


The speaker has no philosophy, 
no message, no new idea of any 
kind to give to his audience. His 
emotions and a few stock phrases 
are all that he has to offer. 

By this time he has fulfilled his 
part of the contract according to 
the clock, and the chairman of the 
big convention is again before the 
mike. 

WwW 

The next speaker on the pro- 

gram turns out to be an autobi- 


ographer. To prove that marvel- 
things have been brought 
about in this “changing world of 
ours,” he gives a biography of 
himself. With a sob in his throat 
he relates how as a boy he all but 
froze his hands shucking pump- 
kins ; how he walked through snow 
leaving bigger tracks than any 
boy of his time ever made; and 
how he worked out a couple of 
arithmetic problems all by himself 
before a warm fire when the mer- 
cury on the side porch dropped 
to sixteen degrees below zero. An 
unusual boyhood that laid the 
cornerstone of his exalted position 
today. 

To convince his audience of his 
greatness he relates how only yes- 
terday across the solid mahogany 
desk in an office lined with gold he 
held parley with a multimillion- 
aire. In a jocular manner he as- 
sures his audience that it was, to 
be sure, his first and only experi- 
ence with a multimillionaire. At 


ous 
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the same time it is subtly sug- 
gested that though the multimil- 
lionaire is indeed rare in his life, 
the plain millionaire, on the other 
hand, is as common as cabbages 
in a farmer’s garden. 

In his travels up and down and 
in and around this great land of 
ours he sups with dear So and So 
and bandies words with judges, 
Then with 


a last gulping sob he begs to leave 


kings, and what-not. 


a last thought with his beloved 
audience, and he repeats a bit of 
sentimental verse that has little 


relation to anything hitherto said. 
5 


Then is the last speaker of the 
morning introduced. He proves 
to be the rare one, the jewel among 
all the gross ore found in that 
whole convention. He has a 
message—it doesn’t matter whe- 
ther it is given verbatim or whether 
it is read—it is the MESSAGE 
that counts. It may even be an 
autobiography — a_ biography, 
however, that doesn’t extol the 
speaker. In a few humorous 
sketches and with some light deft 
strokes the audience is led to see 
his development from his own 
sweet young helpless stage to that 
of the experienced teacher who is 
still groping and searching for 
a better understanding of the mul- 
tiple problems of life. There is a 
challenge—a challenge that tingles 
the minds of the small audience 
that is now left in the big conven- 
tion hall. 


v 


Jonathana Swift shoves her 
program and glasses into her 
bulky handbag, pulls tight the 
mangy fur collar round her throat, 
and with head high hurries away. 

“Glad I came,” she is saying to 
herself. “It has been a good con- 


vention—a very good convention.” 
Like the old prospector she 
knows that one diamond to the 


hillside is rich findings. 
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A in the Day’ Wherl 


Everett V. Perkins 
Principal of Cony High School 
Augusta, Maine 


Occupation Day 

This has been Occupation Day 
for Cony High School seniors. The 
Youth Day which Mayor Fred- 
erick G. Payne established several 
years ago for acquainting stu- 
dents with civic affairs worked so 
well that we thought we would 
extend the idea to industry. So 
today the members of our senior 
class of 170 boys and girls visited 
business and professional places 
here in the city in an attempt to 
find out more about what they 
might like to go into as a life 
work. 

Thirty-four different occupa- 
tions were chosen by the seniors 
and arrangement was made several 
days ago for the boys and girls to 
visit them. The airport attracted 
the most boys, although coaching, 
forestry, and journalism each took 
a goodly number. What was not 
chosen was as significant as what 
was. No young man selected the 
ministry, or cotton manufactur- 
ing (our leading industry), or 
dentistry, or carpentry, or chain 
stores. 

The girls chose for the most 
part teaching, nursing, and secre- 
tarial work. Seven went to learn 
about beauty culture. Only one 
selected social service. 

We were impressed by the fact 
that almost all were interested in 
those fields where they would be 
employees instead of owners or 
proprietors. 
retail business concerns. 


Very few went to 
The few 
boys who chose agriculture visited 
a large farm owned by a prominent 
president of a corporation, who of 
course hires all the farming done. 

The project has been commend- 
ed more highly than anything else 
we have attempted for a long time. 
Both the students and the business 
and professional people were 
greatly pleased. There is no 
doubt but that Occupation Day 
will be an annual event here at 


Cony. 
to other schools. 


Steering Wheel Not Enough 

Another book has come to my 
desk on guidance. This is the 
word with which the air is filled 
Guid- 


educational, social, voca- 


around a school system. 
ance, 
tional, civic, ethical,—this seems 
to be the only function 
there is now for a school. 


about 


I would not belittle in any way 
the value of guidance. 
however, that there is a very im- 
portant something else, which is 
not receiving enough attention at 
the present time. 

We can’t guide anything until 
it gets started. A steering wheel 
is useless in an automobile unless 
There are 
many boys and girls in our schools 
who are drowsy and indifferent. 
These are not primarily in need of 
guidance. First of all they must 
be awakened. 


there is an engine. 


We must bring to bear upon 
our students all kinds of influences 
designed to arouse them from their 
lethargy. Biographical sketches 
of men and women of high achieve- 
ment may be used helpfully in our 
English classes. Talks and music 
of an inspirational nature should 





We heartily recommend jt 





I think, 
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be provided for assemblies. Civics | 


classes should emphasize our in- 
debtedness to the past and our 
obligation to perpetuate and im- 
prove the ideas and _ institutions 
which have come down to us. All 
kinds of activities aimed to instill 
a spirit of enthusiasm for good 
causes should be encouraged. 

Let guidance go on undimin- 
ished. But along with it let there 
be more effort to arouse our stu- 
dents from their indifference. Un- 
less we can awaken the boys and 
girls of our blasé age, we soon 
shall have little to guide. Guid- 
ance and awakenment should go 
hand in hand. 
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Building Better Study Habits 


CHARLES EDGAR FINCH 





Rochester, New York 


O ONE is sure how man got his first words which 
were probably little more than grunts accompanied 
by signs. After what may have been a slow start, 
he certainly made rapid progress. This has con- 





tinued with the adding of more and more words until 
we now have in the English language alone some 

three-quarters of a million words. And we are add- 
_ ing new words all the time. Each new invention like 
the automobile, the radio, or the airplane increases 
the list of new words added to our language. Some- 
times these new words find their way into the language 
by a combination of old words, sometimes they are 
borrowed from other languages, and sometimes they 
are pure inventions like so many of the familiar trade 
names. Interesting pupils in finding examples that 
illustrate word growth is a good way to begin work 
in vocabulary building. 


Another fact about our language is that we use 
the same word in so many different ways. ‘Take 
the word “head” as an example. We speak of the 
head of our government. We have heads and tails 
ona coin. We have paragraph heads in our books. 
_ Automobiles and trains collide head-on, and we select 
& person to head a procession. When one has a 
troublesome boil he tries to bring it to a head. Pupils 
will doubtless remember that they have often been 
| requested to use their heads. Illustrations like this 

help in leading pupils to sense the fact that meanings 
of words vary according to the way in which they 
are used in a sentence. Stressing this point opens 
the way for a discussion on the importance of always 
| getting the meaning of a word as it is used in a 
particular sentence or paragraph. If students are 
to gain in their ability to use words properly they 
must be made increasingly aware of the importance 
of being able to distinguish shades in the meaning of 
| words used in sentences to convey ideas. Then they 
will understand why a word may have more than 
one meaning, and they will discover how essential 
itis to use the right word in the right place. 





Teachers cannot over-emphasize the fact that 
printed words are merely black marks on a sheet 
of paper unless one understands their meaning as 
used in the particular sentence or paragraph he 





—. ae 
Enlarging the Vocabulary 


is reading. Altogether too many students when 
looking up a word in the dictionary take the first 
meaning given and never think of trying to make 
the meaning selected apply to the sentence in which 
it is used. There is much to commend the plan which 
requires the student to try to see if he can use a 
simple word in his vocabulary in place of the new 
word in the sentence and‘so get the meaning the 
author is trying to convey. The habit of getting 
the meaning from the context whenever this is possi- 
ble is well worth developing. When this cannot be 
done the student must of course use a dictionary. 
He must be taught, however, to select from the 
dictionary the particular meaning that fits the 
sentence, that is, that makes sense and gives the 
sentence meaning. 


Vocabulary Test 


1. This test is given in order to find out how well 
the student can state, in his own words, the 
meaning of expressions taken from the regular 
textbook. 

2. Ten textbook expressions are used. The answer 
papers are numbered from one to ten, leaving 

a space between numbers. 

3. The final direction given to the pupils is as 

follows: 
Referring to the four paragraphs on page-——— 
in your textbook, as often as necessary, explain 
in your own words the meaning of the following 
expressions or groups of words as they are used 
in the paragraphs indicated below: 
1. First paragraph—“necessary precautions” 
2. First paragraph—“member of the commu- 
nity” 


3. First paragraph—*cow to consumer” 
4. Second paragraph—*“health officials” 
5. Second paragraph—“too expensive” 
6. Second paragraph—‘“desirable citizens” 
7. Third paragraph—*breeding place” 
8. Fourth paragraph—“proper receptacles” 
9. Fourth paragraph—“waste paper” 
10. Fourth paragraph—“promptly obeyed” 
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The answers expected will necessarily vary because 
a reasonable latitude will be permitted by the teacher 
who will insist, however, that the meaning given 
shall be in harmony with the context as this is the 
underlying idea in the test. 

Over 1700 pupils who had just entered junior high 
school in a large city took this test. 
of correct 


The percentage 
liberal for 
variation in the explanations used, was only 36.5%. 
The textbook used was particularly well-adapted 
to the vocabulary needs of seventh grade pupils. 
The results clearly indicated the need of open-book 
lessons along vocabulary lines. 


answers, after a allowance 


A marked improve- 
ment was shown when a similar test was given to 
these pupils at the end of the first year in the 
secondary schools following definite instructions in 
vocabulary. 

Let us next consider some suggestions for practice 
in vocabulary building because, like all other study 
suggestions, ample opportunity to apply the in- 
struction given is what counts. These suggestions 
may be briefly summarized as follows : 

1. Learning to use the context in getting the 
meaning of new words. Open book lessons that 
provide for practice under the immediate direc- 
tion of the teacher will prove most helpful in 
developing this ability. Such lessons will give 
the teacher an excellent opportunity to locate 
pupils who need special assistance. 

2. Learning to recognize familiar words as parts 
of longer words. 

This ability should be developed in the ele- 
mentary grades, but many pupils in the 
secondary schools do not have it. 

3. Learning the meaning and use of common pre- 
fixes and suffixes. 

Begin with some of the simple prefixes that 
students can easily recognize, such as the prefix 
“in” in the word indescribable which makes it 
mean not describable. Give ample practice 
in finding and using various common prefixes 
and suffixes. 

4. Learning to see and understand words in re- 
lated groups. 

Proper word grouping is quite as essential 
to clear understanding of what one reads as 
it is to rapid reading. Students must learn to 
think words in groups rather than as single 
words, and to sense their meaning in this group 
relation. For example, “high cost of living,” 
“member of the community,” 
course,” etc. 

5. Learning new words by listening to other 
people. 

Assembly programs, public addresses, and 


“steering his 
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good radio talks all help along this line, 
Vocabulary appreciation gained in this way 
will prove a valuable asset. 

6. Using new words that should be made a part 
of the student’s usable vocabulary. 

Encourage students to use new words appro- 
priately, whenever there is an opportunity to 
do so, in both their oral and‘ their writtep 
work. This will 


increase usable vocabulary. 


prove an excellent way to 

Noting new words when reading. 

This would include words that add to one’s 
enjoyment when reading a good story, words 
that help in a fine description, or words that 
aid in making a statement or argument more 
effective. 

Helping pupils to keep in mind recently acquired 
vocabulary is another important way in which 
teachers can render valuable assistance in vocabulary 
building. Successful teachers have used the follow- 
ing devices in attaining this result : 

1. Encouraging pupils to keep individual vocabu- 
lary lists and to refer to them frequently. 

“Refer to them frequently” is the important 
part of this plan. 

Having frequent vocabulary drills in which 

students are required to use newly acquired 

words in sentences dealing with subject matter 
similar to that in which the word was originally 
found. 

3. Commending the use of appropriate and desir- 
able new words whether used in the oral or 
the written work of the students. 

+. Having occasional vocabulary tests similar to 
the one suggested in this article. 

5. Making use of vocabulary contests that re- 
quire the use of new words in the right kind 
of sentences. 


wr 


Poor or meaningless sentences 
will not count in the contest. 

The importance of a good usable vocabulary and 
its relation to a successful career are well illustrated 
by a test made by a large business concern in this 
country. The men in the home office decided that 
it was important for them to know whether the ability 
to understand and use a large vocabulary was one 
of the reasons for the success of their highest paid 
employees. Experts in their research department 
were directed to make a vocabulary test by means 
of which the desired information could be obtained. 
The test was something like those used in our best 
schools, but the words were very much harder and 
there were a great many more of them. When the 
results were tabulated it was found that the most 
successful employees were the ones who stood highest 
on the vocabulary test. 


Next month’s article in the series by Mr. Finch will deal with 
“Socializing the Oral Period” 
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Educational Horizons 


By RANDALL R. PENHALE 


Principal, Iron River High School, lron River, Michigan 


FRE this issue reaches your 
desk, already clogged with various 
desiderata that the 


year-end is once again on the 


indicating 


horizon, your state legislature un- 
doubtedly will have ended the sus- 
pense as to your school’s financial 
set-up for 1939-40. At this writ- 
ing it appears that we in Michigan 
may get a 214, million dollar defi- 
ciency appropriation to keep our 
schools in session at least the re- 
quired nine months. Reports to 
state headquarters now show that 


unless additional aid is granted, 


53 districts will close on May 19, 
99 on May 26, 71 on June 2, and 
100 on June 9, out of a total of 
484 districts. How has your state 
fared? We do appreciate your 
letters. Won’t more of you give 
us your opinions?. Perhaps 
federal aid will be allotted for the 
new year. 

Newspaper and magazine arti- 
ces lead us to re-emphasize the 
need for appor- 
tioned to the states and expended 
by them, thus eliminating any 
possibility of dictatorship by a 
federal commissioner. If you did 
not hear Dr. Floyd Reeve’s ad- 
dress “The Relation of the Federal 
Government to Education” as de- 
livered before the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, it is printed in 
the April 1939 number of the 
Association’s “Quarterly.” 
Finance! When will 
this perennial ghost cease hover- 
ing so close to school yards? Uni- 
versities, too, have to contend with 
it. President Dykstra of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin makes the 
point that his university’s enroll- 
ment has increased 60% in 17 
years, yet the current budget is 
no different from what it was the 
same number of years ago. .. . If 
We were guaranteed definite sums 


such aid to be 


Finance ! 


each year, educators generally 
agree they would have more time 
to devote to consolidation of dis- 
tricts, which in itself is a distinct 
money-saver. Wyoming needs to 
attack this problem at once. It 
still has 16 “one pupil” schools in 
one county, each student costing 
the state $700 per annum. This 
same county has 61 schools with 
two students each. Instances like 
this need to be eliminated, first, 
so that legislatures will observe 
our’ business-like and, 
second, a more important reason, 
that the children themselves be 
given the educational advantages 


of city pupils. 


methods 


» 

With European politics in doubt 
from day to day, the experience 
of Rev. J. A. Linde, O. Praem., of 
St. Norbert’s College, De Pere, 


Wisconsin, is indicative of the 
nervous tension which exists in 
that section of the world. Robert 


Brooks, junior, and co-editor of 
the college’s paper, wrote an arti- 
cle entitled “Sub Iugum Ducit” 
(He Leads Them Into Slavery), 
obviously anti-Hitler. In 
ingenious manner, the paper ap- 
peared on the desk of one Otto 
Schmied, rector of a Vienna, Ger- 
many, high school. Said he in 
his reply to Father Linde, “I never 
thought that so much _ hatred 
against Germany and its most re- 
spected and outstanding leader 
was possible, whom, with few ex- 
ceptions, all of us love and revere, 
and I never thought that so much 
misinformation of the true state 
of our affairs had been heaped up 
in America.” This and other in- 
stances show the timeliness of Dr. 
Luther Gulick’s repeated state- 
ments that “The average citizen 
has got to take an interest in 
European affairs and try to un- 
derstand them. 

face grim facts.” 


some 


Education must 


An effort is being made in Michi- 
gan to understand the aims and 
objectives of foreign countries. 
Orin Wellesley Kaye, Jr., son of 
the state NYA director, has taken 
a year off from his studies at 
Michigan University to travel in 
Europe. Enroute he is sending 
nominal sum a 
mimeographed letters to various 
His first hand accounts 
of what he sees make excellent 
discussion material for classes in 
history, English, and economics. 
Movies are being “shot,” and upon 
Mr. Kaye’s return these will be 
shown in the subscribing schools. 
Whether the can be ob 
tained in other states can only be 
ascertained by addressing Mr. 
Kaye, c/o Sigma Phi Epsilon fra- 
ternity, Ann Arbor. . . . Superin 
tendent Campbell of New York 
City is also doing something about 
it. He recently issued an order 
that bi-monthly assemblies should 
be held for the purpose of teaching 
tolerance. These have been in 
progress since the first of the year. 
Their aim has been to show “the 
contribution of all races and na- 
tionalities in a way such as to de- 


for a series of 


schools. 


movies 


velop esteem, respect, good will, 
and tolerance among students and 
teachers.” As world events grow 
increasingly complex, the need for 
other cities to follow Dr. Camp- 
bell’s example is very great. . 

The Wisconsin legislature has be- 
fore it a bill which if enacted 
would require teachers and pupils 
to salute the flag and recite to- 
gether, once weekly, at opening 
exercises, an oath of allegiance. A 
fine of from $5 to $25 would be 
levied on an instructor who failed 
to comply... . Argentina this year 
inaugurated several protective 
measures against various “foreign 
primary and religious schools.” 
Only properly qualified teachers 
may be employed, the Argentine 
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flag must be displayed, and na- 
tional historical pictures must 
decorate the walls. ... But to re- 
turn to the nation’s metropolis, a 
resolution was recently introduced 
which would deny the use of school 
auditorium facilities to outside or- 
ganizations whose activities are 
“of a controversial nature liable 
to arouse ill feeling, jealousy, or 
dissention”—obviously aimed at 
Nazism, Fascism, and Communism. 


v 


What do you think of Mrs. 
Lucy J. Franklin’s comment on 
present day college students? As 
dean of women at Boston Univer- 
sity, she says “More students are 
drinking than formerly, but in 
smaller quantities than the campus 
drinkers of former years. I am 
convinced that our students are 
learning to drink as they do in 
England.”. . . Ferris Institute is 
worried about liquor, particularly 
when it is sold to minors. The 
school paper’s editor writes, “I 
am not trying to stop drinking by 
Ferris students . . . but when these 
minor students are allowed to buy 
enough liquor to become intoxicat- 
ed, then I say live up to the laws 
...and stop selling to these young 
people who have just graduated 
from high schools.” Ferris’ prob- 
lem is not unlike that which Strau- 
benmuller Textile High School in 
New York City faced during the 
winter when a tavern was permit- 
ted to operate next door to this 
girls’ school. Vigorous protests 
by parents and the Board of Edu- 
cation were registered with the 
Liquor Authority. What action 
was finally taken we have not been 
informed. ... Whitney Point, New 
York, school bus drivers have de- 
cided to initiate their own cam- 
paign to safeguard their 8000 
boys and girls whom they trans- 
port daily. Certificates will be 
awarded to the driver whose safety 
record is the best; cooperation 
among bus drivers, police, and 
public is to be cneouraged; and a 
trophy will be presented to the 
school which places first in an ac- 
cident elimination contest. . . . In 


Washington buses will again be 
used to carry pupils to Grand 
Coulee dam, fisheries, national for- 
ests, factories, etc. . . . Indianapo- 
lis has a schoolboy patrol of 2,400 
boys to whom should go the credit 
for a very much reduced accident 
toll. Much of their success is at- 
tributable to a two-weeks’ training 
camp, sponsored by the Safety 
Education Council, and to the fact 
that safety instruction is required 
of all grade school pupils before 
graduation from the eighth grade, 
and one credit is given for mastery 
of a course on safety in high 
school. 


v 


Limelight these last few weeks 
falls upon Dean George A. Works 
of the University of Chicago, new- 
ly elected president of the North 
Central Association. Sincere sym- 
pathy is extended to Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps whose wife died sud- 
denly March 22. Somewhat be- 
lated but none the less sincere is 
our sympathy to the family of 
Professor H. J. Baker, formerly 
director of extension service for 
the New Jersey State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Rutgers 
University. Professor Baker died 
of a heart ailment. ... Bill Bran- 
nan of Evanston, Illinois, now a 
student at Beloit College, may be 
blind but he graduates this June, 
having majored in math. and phy- 
sics. <A leader in all campus activ- 
ities, he has also wrestled, having 
to his credit wins, three 


.. When John 


seven 
losses, and one tie. . 
Patrick, University of Chicago 
student, informed that 24 
goldfish had been digested (?) by 
a Harvard boy and 67 by a 
Pennsylvania student, Patrick at- 
tempted a different feat—a meal 
of phonograph _ records. Dr. 
Robert N. McMurray, psycholo- 
gist at Chicago Central YMCA 
college, incidentally has declared 
the piscarnivorists are “brothers 
of jitterbugs and flagpole sitters.” 
... Thomas Frank, Altoona, Pa., 
recently won first honors in a 
national science essay contest par- 
ticipated in by hundreds of Catho- 


was 
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lic high schools. Duquesne Upj- 
versity sponsored the competition, 
... Mary Louise Mayer, first year 
student at St. Joseph’s Academy 
(Yakima, Washington) won first 
prize in the Washington Progress 
Commission’s golden jubilee essay 
contest. Upwards of 1800 com- 
positions were entered. . . . Profes- 
sor Frederick Koch has students 
of dramatics this year who have 
earned more than $200 in royal- 
ties on plays published. . . . Harry 
W. Kipke, former football coach 
at the University of Michigan, has 
been elected to the Board of Re- 
gents. . . . Professor H. H. Shel- 
don of New York University is 
pioneering in television instrue- 
tion. His course emphasizes op- 
tical systems, photocells, tubes, 
and other equipment. . This 
month Carl Senob, music super- 
visor in the Zeeland, Michigan, 
schools, will be honored when a 
1,000 piece band plays his “Tulip 
Festival March” in _ Holland 
(Mich.) at the annual flower festi- 
val. Carl was a special student of 
the famous Mischa Mischkoff.... 
Mildred Jackson, freshman in the 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
has established a new speed record 
by typing 164 net words for one 
minute of rhythm drill. On fifteen 
minutes of straight copy she taps 
105 and on thirty minutes of 
straight copy, it is no less than 
100 words a minute. 

Ww 


As the school year draws to 4 
close, it is a step in the right diree- 
when administrators 
give their encouragement to vari- 
ous types of conferences and con 
sultations on Some 
reason for their success can be 
traced to the American Couneil 
of Guidance and Personnel Assoc 
ation whose sessions at Cleveland 
were especially well attended. One 
of the most recent conclaves was 
that at Waupaca, Wisconsin, ut 
der the leadership of Supt. Lester 
Emans. For two days ten groups 
of visiting seniors listened to met 


tion school 


vocations. 


and women from various parts of 
(Continued on page 178) 
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Revision Is Urged 
For High Schools 


New York — Drastic revision of 
the state high school system to include 
3 six-year secondary school program 
and provide a better “training for citi- 
znship” curriculum is advocated in 
the regents’ report. 

Seventh in a series of ten volumes, 
the 377-page study was conducted by 
Professor Francis T. Spaulding of 
Harvard University and covers the 
field of secondary education. Serious 
the school 
and frequent 


system were 


found, examples of 


| poorly trained students attested to the 


inherent weakness of the existing or- 
ganizations. 

Boys and girls, even after four years 
of high school education, were found 
to lack civic competence, and to be 
por material for future American 
citizens. 

An improved program would cost 
$20,000,000 a year more than now 
expended for high-school instruction, 
Dr. Spaulding estimated. However, 
through suggested economies, such as 
the consolidation of small units in 
rural New York, a saving of $26,000,- 
000 could be effected, he said. In this 
way all of the recommendations could 
be introduced at no actual extra cost. 


Off to School 
At Age of Two 


ATLANTA—Public school days soon 
may begin for youngsters at the tender 
4g0 of two, instead of the currently 
accepted six. 

Methods for such extension of the 
responsibility of public education were 
under consideration by the Association 
for Childhood Education in its 46th 
annual convention here. 

Mrs. Frances Fayfarth of. Washing- 
ton, D. C., editor of “Childhood Edu- 
cation,” asserted federal government 
aursery schools, together with pri- 
vately-sponsored projects, had proved 
advantageous for beginning schooling 
early, 

"A child’s lifetime characteristics 
may become fixed in those years from 
two to six,” she said. “His carriage, 

§ speech, his adjustment to social in- 








STATE MUST PAY $3000 FOR 
MAKING GIRL STAND ON HEAD 


CortLanp, N.Y.—The Appellate 
Division said recently “such fantastic 
and perilous antics as the head stand” 
as a “necessary part of education im- 
presses us as absurd” and ruled New 
York State must pay $3,000 to a 
Cortland schoolgirl, Elizabeth Gard- 
ner, for a dislocated vertebra. The rul- 
ing reversed a Court of Claims deci- 
sion. 

The girl’s parents sought $10,000 
for the neck injury, which they said 
she received in 1936 during a gymnas- 
tic period at Cortland Normal School 
involving a head stand. 

“If children are forcibly taken from 
their parents and guardians by the 
State,” Justice Heffernan wrote, “and 
compelled to perform such fantastic 
and perilous antics as the head stand, 
then the State should be held strictly 


to account. Perhaps our notions on 


the subject are outmoded, but the 
view that exercises such as these form 
a necessary part of education impresses 
us as being absurd.” 

The justice wrote that he was un- 
willing to adopt the view of the Court 
of Claims that the girl was injured in 
an unavoidable accident. 

“That the school authorities, for 
whose acts the State is answerable, 
were negligent is not even a debatable 
question,” he ruled. 

“It is no answer to say that if even 
properly supervised the child might 
have been injured. We are also con- 
vinced the State is grossly negligent 
in requiring immature children to per- 
form the head stand. It seems to us 
that any one with any sense of intel- 
ligence would anticipate grave danger 
to result from such a performance.” 





fluences, his reactions to being placed 
with other people—all are in the proc- 
ess of crystallization in those four 
years before the traditional age of six 
for beginning public schooling.” 


Sweden Expands 
Youth Exchange 


STOCKHOLM — Believed a potent 
agency for peace among nations, Swe- 
den’s school youth exchange this year 
will probably embrace at least seven 
other countries—Great Britain, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, Nor- 
way and Denmark. The exchange took 
in 1200 Swedish boys and girls in 
1938. 


Superintendent 
For Fifty Years 

HENDERSON, Ky.—Charles Dudley 
is looking forward to celebrating his 
“golden” anniversary as a school su- 
perintendent next year. 

Re-elected head of Henderson city 
schools for the 19th time, Mr. Dudley 
is rounding out 49 years as a superin- 
tendent. Previously he headed schools 
in three other Kentucky cities. 


Senator Assails 
Education Bill 


WAsHINGTON—Senator Gerry (D., 
R. I.) said that federal grants-in-aid 
to the states are “gifts or bribes by 
which the government induces the 
states to do what they otherwise could 
not or would not do.” 

He criticized particularly the pend- 
ing education bill, umder which fed- 
eral grants to states to aid education 
would start at $75,000,000 annually 
and increase to $208,000,000. 

Reciting that there have been other 
demands for grants for such matters 
as kindergartens, eradication of nox- 
ious weeds and elimination of toll 
bridges, Gerry said: 

“The theory behind all these de- 
mands seems to be that they are too 
expensive for the states but still 
within the means of a national gov- 
ernment which has been annually in 
the red for billions of dollars, this last 
year alone by four billions. Is there no 
recognition that there are some expen- 
ditures which the federal government 
cannot afford” 
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DEMOCRACY MUST BE ROOTED 
DEEP IN BOTH HOME AND SCHOOL 


AtLanta, Ga.—“The quality of 
the democracy lived in the home and 
the school is one of the basic factors 
affecting child development in Amer- 
ica. Therefore, if we want children 
to learn democracy, it is imperative 
that we strive in every way to live 
democratically with them.” 

It was on this challenging note that 
the forty-sixth annual convention of 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion opened here, with Dr. E. T. Mc- 
Swain, Association Professor of Edu- 
cation at Northwestern University, as 
the principal speaker. 

Unless children have had the op- 
portunity to engage in co-operative 
planning, executing, and evaluating 
the activities which are carried on in 
the home and in the school we cannot 
expect them to have made democratic 


living a part of their social fabric, Dr. 
McSwain said. 

An examination of the typical home 
and school program reveals a wide- 
spread failure to respect the child’s in- 
dividuality, he contended, and said 
further that the major objective in too 
many schools seems to be that of 
teaching the child what he is to know, 
and how he is to learn it. The child, 
as a consequence, he charged, is pat- 
terned to an adult mold and has to 
spend much time learning subject- 
matter for which he has not, as yet, 
seen any use. This gradually dulls his 
spirit of adventure and his natural 
eagerness to learn, until he loses those 
very qualities of active independent 
thinking and intelligent evaluation of 
action which a democracy demands. 





Newton Teachers 


Join Federation 

Newton, Mass. — Adoption of a 
program designed to promote pro- 
fessional and educational solidarity 
marked the organization recently of 
the Newton Teachers Federation. More 
than 500 teachers in the Newton pub- 
lic schools enrolled in the federation. 

Haydn S. Pearson, who was elected 
president, said that the founding of 
the federation had no connection with 
the recent slash of $35,000 from the 
school department budget made by the 
Board of Aldermen. He said forma- 
tion of the federation had been under 
consideration for some time. 

Other officers chosen were John 
F. Fitsimmons, vice-president; Miss 
Helen E. Conroy, secretary, and Miss 
Irene M. Haworth, treasurer. 


Prep Boys Prefer 
Non-Athletic Program 

New Brunswick, N. J.—A change 
in interest among pre-college boys 
from athletic pursuits toward more 
academic endeavors was disclosed in 
the program for the annual Rutgers 
University Preparatory School week- 
end. In answer to many requests from 
high school boys, athletic events, for- 
mer highlights of prep week-ends, 
have been supplanted almost entirely 
by more educational activities. 

“When our program of prep school 
week-ends started seven years ago,” 
said Stanley R. March, alumni execu- 
tive secretary, “sports were the center 


of interest and academic activities 
were more or less neglected. Each year 
more and more educational topics have 
been added to the program, and this 
year vocational guidance conferences, 
special lectures and visits to class- 
rooms, laboratories, museums comprise 
almost the entire program.” 

With the gradual change in type of 
program offered, attendance at the 
week -ends has increased. 


Green Succeeds 


A. J. Stoddard 

DENVER, Cot.—Charles E. Greene, 
connected with the Denver public 
schools for 16 years and Assistant 
Superintendent for the past six years, 
succeeds A. J. Stoddard as Superin- 
tendent, beginning May 1. 

Dr. Stoddard, formerly head of the 
schools in Providence, R. I., resigned 
his post here last September to accept 
the superintendency in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Greene is a native of Missouri, 
a graduate of the University of Den- 
ver, and holds a master’s degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia. He has 
had charge of secondary education as 
Assistant Superintendent and has in- 
stituted noteworthy developments in 
the curriculum of the Denver high 
schools. He is in his early fifties. 


Girls Outspend 
Male Students 

BLOOMINGTON, IND.—Though it’s 
Joe College of Indiana University who 
pays for dates, Betty Co-ed spent on 





an average $50 more last school yeg 
than he did. 

Mary M. Crawford, economics jp. 
structor, said she found in a survey 
the average woman student  spen: 
$663.29 and the average man $613.07. 
The biggest difference came in spend. 
ing for clothes. 

A sophomore sorority member spent 
the most—a total of $2010—and, 
freshman the least—$207.50. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Donates 


Bath Tub to School 
Lawton, OxLa.—Grade school pu- 


pils of Mrs. Lena A. Dean no longer 
come to class with dirty faces—thanks 
to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Dean, the principal, wrote Mr, 
Roosevelt asking her to appear in a 
benefit to help buy the school a bath 
tub. Mrs. Roosevelt sent a check for 
$90. 

Mrs. Dean bought a tub, shower 
cabinet, 50 towels and wash cloths 
and a second-hand washing machine, 


“We have less sickness than any 
school in Lawton,” she said. “The reg- 
ular baths and hot luncheons are re- 
sponsible for such a healthy group.” 

Each class is allotted the bathroom 
one day a week. There is an extra day. 
Any pupil who wants an extra bath is 
welcome. 


College Grinds 
Called Best Bet 

State CoLLece, Pa.—College girls 
are passing up a good bet when they 
leave the school “grinds” to themselves 
and set out to have a good time with 
the campus playboys. 

Chances are the “Good Time Char- 
lies” will be working for the indust#- 
ous stay-at-homes within ten yeats 
after they leave school, according 
Dr. Robert G. Bernreuter of the Penr- 
sylvania State College. 

“The girls seem to favor those who 
will be working for the ‘grind’ im the 
next decade or so,” Dr. Bernreuté 
said. 

Pointing out that the problem o 
developing social ease among a certail 
group of men students is a difficult 
proposition, Dr. Bernreuter, associatt 
professor of Education and Psychology 
in charge of the psycho-educati 
clinic, said: 

“These boys, many having the high 
est intelligence and outstanding 
lastic records, often go through # 
entire semester without talking ©? 
girl socially.” 
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Officials Worried 
By Hitler Gifts 


Lynn, Mass. — The Lynn school 
board recently was given the task of 
deciding whether or not Lynn English 
High School may accept three books 
and several i gift of 
Adolf Hitler. 

The books include the donor’s fa- 
mous “Mein Kampf,” and “Germany 
and You” and “The New Germany,” 
while the etchings depict scenes in 
Germany. 





Arrival of the Nazi Fuehrer’s gift 
was made known by Miss Pearl E. 
Belonga, Saugus school teacher and a 
graduate of Lynn English High, who 
announced at the same time she had 
requested the gift for presentation at 
the golden anniversary celebration of 
the school’s alumni body. Miss Belonga 
said she also had written to Mussolini 
and requested him to present the 
school with a gift, but had received no 
reply. 

When asked whether or not he 
would allow the school to accept the 
gift, Mayor J. Fred Manning said the 
question must be decided by the school 
board. 


Curb Anticipated 
On Alien Schools 


SANTIAGO, CHILE.—There is reason 
to believe that several South American 
governments are considering the re- 
vision of laws or regulations under 
which foreign community or language 
schools are allowed to function. 

There always has been a certain hos- 
tility to the operation of foreign 
schools in South American countries 
but hitherto there have been only iso- 
lated attempts to dispute the benefit 
conferred by the liberal constitutions 
on which political independence was 
founded more than a century ago. To- 
day, however, there is a wide and 
firmly-rooted feeling that many of the 
foreign schools are not only failing to 
cooperate in the molding of New 
World citizens, but are being used as 
instruments for the propagation of 
doctrines incompatible with the New 
World theory of government. 


Free 80-Page Vacation Booklet 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia” 
(Ltmtied supply. One booklet per teacher) 


Virginia Conservation Commission 
Room 856 
914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 


Virginia Educational Motion Pictures 
available, Write for special pamphiet. 
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The Truth About 
Those Haircuts 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Supt. Allen 
P. Keith has issued a statement giving 
the real “lowdown” of the story about 
military haircuts which was printed in 
various publications, including THe 
JourRNAL oF EDUCATION (page 138, 
April, 1939). Mr. Keith’s statement 
follows: — 

“Some of the boys in the R.O.T.C. 
needed haircuts and Major Rede 
called their attention to that fact. He 
mentioned a military haircut but did 
require this of any one. He made no 
threats whateve,r and simply informed 
the boys that keeping their hair in 
trim was as necessary as keeping their 
uniforms neat and in order, their 
shoes blacked, etc. He received no 
protests from any mothers and was 
quite surprised that the newspapers 
made so much of a little thing.” 


Colleges Types 
Described 


Princeton, N. J.—Two Princeton 
University psychologists announced 
the result of a poll taken among 380 
students of the “Big Four Colleges,” 
Dartmouth, Harvard, Princeton and 
Yale, and also of Smith College to 
determine how the students of each 
of the men’s colleges would “type” 
those of the others and how the Smith 
girls would describe the four types. 

The investigators, H. Kenneth Fink 
and Dr. Hadley Cantril, Associate 
Professor of Psychology, asked’ their 
subjects to use five words or phrases 
they thought most descriptive of the 
students attending Dartmouth, Har- 
vard, Princeton and Yale, and they 
got the following general estimates: 

The Dartmouth student is an “out- 
door man, college-loyal, a hard drink- 
er, athletic and rah-rah”; the Har- 
vard man is “blasé, snobbish, con- 
ceited, intellectual and socialite’; the 
Princeton youth is “style-setting, gen- 
tlemanly, smooth, college-loyal, social- 
ite,” and the Yale student is “‘college- 
loyal, athletic, typical college, hard- 
drinking, socialite.” The men were not 
asked for their views on Smith stu- 
dents. 

The report does not contend that 
all the individuals attending the in- 
stitutions become thoroughly stereo- 
typed, but observes that “the stereo- 
types regarding college men are well 


defined.” 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 15 


cational advancement with unusual 
reational opportunities. Graduate and 
Jersraduate courses in Liberal Arts, 
Education, Business 
Administration and 
lJ R L n Ole), Engineering. Courses 
for elementary and 
high school teachers. 
Special work in Fine 
Arts, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. 
School of Drama. 
Musical and Drama- 
tic entertainments. 
Mountain and Lake 
excursions under 
University direction. 
Enrollment limited. 


Om Write for 
BN U eV iad [llustrated Bulletin M 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
BURLINGTON VERMONT 








GOOD TEACHERS 
IN DEMAND 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the 
West. Est. 1906. Unexcelled 
Service. Copyright Booklet, ‘‘How 
to Apply, etc.”’ free to members, 
50c to non-members. 


WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 














Flag Case Appealed 
To Supreme Court of U. S. 


Boston.—An appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court from the deci- 
sion of the federal court which re- 
cently upheld the constitutionality of 
the Massachusetts law requiring school 
children to salute the flag was filed 
with the clerk of the United States 
district court here by Atty. Olin R. 
Moyle, of Brooklyn. 

Moyle, counsel for the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, represented William A. 
Johnson, of Deerfield, in his suit last 
November against the Deerfield School 
Committee. Johnson sought unsuccess- 
fully to have the committee restrained 
from enforcing the flag salute require- 
ment on his three children, William, 
Jr., 12; Dorothy, 11, and Gloria, 7. 

The tribunal, comprised of Judges 
Bingham, of the circuit court of ap- 
peals, and Brewster and Sweeney, of 
the district court, ruled that the state 
law was constitutional, specifically 
declaring it “not contrary to the ‘due 
process’ clause of the 14th amend- 
ment.” 

In his appeal, Moyle held that the 


law was unconstitutional because it 
denied and unduly restricted freedom 
of speech and freedom of worship, de- 
nied the right of parents to bring up 
their children, and denied the equal 
protection of law. 


On April 17 the U. S. Supreme 
Court upheld the decision of the lower 
court. Thus the compulsory flag 
salute is judged constitutional. 








McGill University 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
Faculty of Arts and Science 
Montreal June 29-Aug. 9 


Students may select courses comparable to 
(a) elementary, (b) regular undergraduate 
course, (c) post-graduate. Co-educational. 
Certificates and College credit. Only French 
spoken at all times. Staff includes visit- 
ing professor from Sorbonne, Paris. Resi- 
dence in new Douglas Hall. Inclusive fee 
$180. Write for booklet to Secretary, 
French Summer School, McGill University, 


Montreal, Canada. 

















Board Members 
Skipped Oath 


Boston—Members of the Boston 
school committee, voicing approval of 
proposed legislation to require their 
taking an oath of office, were chag- 
rined to learn the city charter already 
provides for such an oath. 

Elected committeemen, with juris- 
diction over the educational system of 
the city and annual expenditures of 
more than $18,000,000 have never, in 
the memory of anyone, taken the oath. 
Dr. Patrick Foley of South Boston, 
who was appointed to serve the unex- 
pired term of Mayor Tobin, disclosed 
he had taken the oath from City Clerk 
Wilfred J. Doyle. 

Committeeman Joseph Lee, out- 
spoken critic of teachers’ oath legisla- 
tion, expressed himself in favor of a 
required oath for members of the 
school committee. 


Scores of Soviet 
School Children Purged 


Moscow. — Further testimony in 
the trial of three former political po- 
lice officials and an acting magistrate 
at Leninsk-Kuznetsk in the Urals, on 
charges of abuse of authority, indicate 
thet school children were purged on a 
large scale and under the most absurd 
charges of “treasonable activity.” 

The number arrested is uncetain, 
but Savkin, one of accused, is quoted 
in the latest issue of Soviet Siberia 
as estimating that 60 children com- 
mitted anti-Soviet offenses. Later es- 
timates put the number at 160. 


Free Sea Trips 
Offered Teachers 


Lonpon.—Eight free round-trip 
passages to Australia and New Zea- 
land from England will be offered 
next year to graduates of universities 
in Great Britain or Ireland by the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Passenger 
Conference, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 





39 Camp Opportunities! 


interested in imme- 
Teachers diate appointments 

as school represent- 
atives or counselors for three well- 
known camps (Boys, girls, and 
adults) are invited to write to 


MR. or MRS. HERBERT W. LORENZ 
P. O. Box 424, Bennington, Vt. 
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Book Reviews 


Everyday Biology 


A BroLocy oF FamiLiaR THINGs. By 
George L. Bush, Allan Dickie, Ron- 
ald C. Runkle. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, San Francisco: American Book 
Company. 

While it may be important to scien- 
tists to know how many toes were 
possessed by various types of prehis- 
toric mammals, facts about living 
dogs or cats or canaries surely make 
more interesting subject matter for 
the average high school student. More- 
over, the most important principles of 
biology can be as readily illustrated 
and firmly impressed by familiar spec- 
imens of animal and plant life as by 
those seldom or never encountered. 


Such, no doubt, was the reasoning 
which led the authors and publishers 
to make available for the first time “A 
Biology of Familiar Things.” De- 
scribed as a pioneer text, this work is 
indeed distinctive in its self-imposed 
limitation of subject matter and its 
ample treatment of topics having 
everyday significance to every one. 


While this novel organization of a 
biology text may shock some sticklers 
for formal and conservative methods, 
many others will welcome this cour- 
ageous handling of the science. The 
best educational bridges have always 
been built from the known to the 
unknown. 


Human beings in health and in sick- 
ness; household pets; insect pests and 
how to combat them; the living things 
that go to make up our food and 
clothing; the flowers we grow in our 
gardens—these are central themes of 
this workaday treatise. Its style is 
readable and clear. Altogether it gives 
promise of rendering unique service to 
biology classrooms. 


Educational Yardsticks 


MEASUREMENT. By William A. 
McCall, Ph.D., Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco: The Macmillan Company. 
What has a book with 

“Measurement” to do with happiness? 

Possibly a great deal. For the author, 

Dr. William A. McCall, of Columbia, 

puts happiness highest in the social 

heaven—the star to which all proper 


educational wagons should be hitched. 


the title. 


It is the educational, not the astro- 
nomical yardstick, which is dealt with 
in this volume. Measurement in the 
hands of educators should minister to 
happiness or be thrown aside. 

The book has an interesting philo- 
sophical foreground, an able setting of 
the stage for the detailed presentation 
of the techniques of measurement 
which follows through most of the 
volume. 

How to administer tests of various 
kinds, how to determine the crude 
scores, age scores and grade scores, 
how to devise new tests, how to apply 
the results of tests to the advantage 
of those tested, how to avoid the abuse 
of tests—all these and a score of other 
leading questions pertaining to this 
general matter are lucidly and con- 
vincingly handled in a treatise not too 
vast for the average person to read 
with satisfaction and profit. Dr. 
McCall is not a man to cloak his sub- 
ject in mystery. He wants to strip 
away the notion that the use of tests 
belongs exclusively to the big medicine 
man who talks glibly in long Latin 
derivatives. 


Lo, the rank and file of the teach- 
ing profession can understand all that 
is most necessary. The profession 
should be grateful to Dr. McCall for 
thus trusting their intelligence and 
putting the science of measurement 
where they can make wise use of it. 
Measurement is no new thing. Solomon 
suggested some way of measuring wis- 
dom in every other Proverb—as 
pointed out by one oi Dr. McCall’s 
students, who is quoted in the book. 
It is only as a science that measure- 
ment is modern. Dr. McCall himself 
has been one of the most active de- 
velopers of this science. The quotient 
method of scoring I. Q.’s and many 
other Q’s are only the best known of 
his inventions. 


Atoms in Harness 


CHEMIsTRY AT Work. By William 
McPherson, William Edwards Hen- 
derson, and George Winegar Fow- 
ler. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
San Francisco: Ginn & Company. 
A great deal of sane pedagogy has 

evidently been molded into this new 

chemistry text for high schools. The 
pupil is skillfully led to the doorways 
of each of the book’s fourteen units 
by a foreword which creates a ques- 
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tioning mood and provides importap; 
guiding thoughts. There is something 
intriguing about the arrangement, th 
grouping and the titling of the chap 
ters. The writing and the illustration, 
tell their stories well. 


But it is not an abstract or remote 
science that young people will by 
learning from this attractive volume. 
so much as a system of laws and prin. 
ciples closely related to their every. 
day lives. The book is well styled 
“Chemistry at Work.” It is chemistry 
at work in the home, the field and 
the factory — chemistry contribut- 
ing to health and comfort, chem- 
istry serving mankind in a thov- 
sand different ways and ready to serve 
m a million more. 

It will not have to be said of pupils 
who have studied this text that they 
“don’t know what it’s all about.” Al 
who bring a modicum of intelligence 
and application to the task will ac- 
quire an understanding of the science 
in many of its most important phases, 
as measured by their usefulness to 
man. 


Self and Society 
Our Lire Topay. By Francis L. Ba- 
con and Edward A. Krug. Boston: 

Little Brown and Company. 

Every writer and speaker nowadays 
is tempted to inform his audience that 
we live in a changing world. If he 
refrains from that statement he heads 
for the next whirlpool, which is to say 
that the world today is highly com- 
plex. 

Well, so it is. And this very com- 
plexity is what requires such a book 
as “Our Lives Today” to be prepared 
for pupils in the earlier years of high 
school. In this text by Francis I. Ba- 
con and Edward A. Krug, a great 
amount of unraveling has been done 
in the broadened zone of civics The 
modern approach is by way of the near 
and familiar. Following this proce- 
dure, “Our Life Today” begins with 
life in the home, the school and the 
neighborhood and advances toward the 
remote problems of national govern- 
ment and economics and those of 10- 
ternational friction. 

The treatment is clear and orderly; 
the style breezy; the appeal to right- 
mindedness in social situations should 
prove effective. 

Teachers may do their own select- 
ing of activities from the many that 
are suggested. Thus the work is flex- 
ible in its adaptability to pupils of 
varying talents. 
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Bearding the Lion 
PRoBLEMS IN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. 

John G. Gilmartin, Henry E. Ken- 

topp, and Roscoe C. Dundon. New 

York and Chicago: Newson and 

Company. 

As the author points out in his 
sreface, the supposed goal of mathe- 

atical study is the ability to solve 
sroblems. Yet problems occupy a rel- 
atively small space in the average 
extbook—and a much smaller space 
n the attention paid to problems by 

ost teachers. 

No doubt the way to learn the 
echnique of solving problems is—to 
solve problems; to face them reso- 
utely, to analyze them one after an- 
other until one has discovered their 
ricks and patterns and learned how 
to gallop into the maze and rescue the 
answer. So here are problems a- 
plenty—problems in arithmetic, in al- 
pebra, in plane geometry and even in 
trigonometry. The author recom- 
ends written analysis of each prob- 
em as a means of accustoming the 
pupil to clear thinking. 

Pupils should develop rapidly in 
athematical power under the influ- 


ence of such a book. 


irrors of Life 
STORIES, WITH A HELPING Book FoR 

TEACHERS TO AccoMPANY It. By 

Willis Thomson and Jane Souba. 

New York: Henry Holt and Com- 

pany. 

Somewhat out of the ordinary is 
he teaching purpose behind this col- 
ection of short stories for “young 
dults,” as the authors neatly desig- 
ate the junior-high-schoolers to 
whom this book is addressed. The 
dea has been to select stories whose 
bsorbing interest leaves no doubt pu- 
pils will read them with avidity and 
pleasure—but not to let the matter 
top here. The theory of the authors 

that fiction is not so much a re- 
case from life as a means of broaden- 

§ experience and thought. So the 
mphasis in this collection has been 
¢ss upon literary form than upon the 
ocial problems suggested in the chosen 
ales that comprise the collection. To 
ccomplish their aim the creators of 
his teaching project have issued two 
listinct volumes; the first a book 
itled “Stories” which is void of the 
sual explanatory and_ biographical 
hotes, and secondly “A Helping Book 
or Teachers” which supplies apt sug- 
gestions on the significance of each 


tory and the discussion topics opened 
p by it. 


In the hands of a sincere and intel- 
ligent teacher, this story book and its 
attendant manual should prove effec- 
tive implements in the shaping of 
character and the better understand- 
ing of the world in which our lives 
are Cast. 

There is an educational challenge 
in “Stories.” 


Letting Henry Do It 
HENRY AND THE GARDEN; STORIES 

Asout Henry; HENRY AND His 

FRENDS. By James S. Tippett. 

Yonkerston-Hudson: World Book 

Company. 

Supplementary readers with care- 
fully controlled vocabulary for the 
earliest grades are not so plentiful as 
to leave no room for more and better 
ones. The series dealing with the ex- 
periences of a certain youngster named 
Henry is not only well graded in its 
meting out of new words, but com- 
yosed of entertaining incidents. Ther’ 
is the cumulative interest of a serial 
story—without the pain of waiting a 
week or a month for the next instal- 
ment. Henry and his family and 
friends are sure to become very real 
to the little people who follow their 
fortunes through the pages of the 
Henry books. Growth in reading 
ability can be accomplished for most 
children with vastly more pleasure 
than pain,—a fact well attested by 
these readers. 


Everyman As Bookkeeper 


BOOKKEEPING FOR PERSONAL AND 


Business Use. By John G. Kirk; 
George M. Alleman; Isadore Klein. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, Toronto: The John C. Winston 
Company. 

Business is a thing that no normal 
person can escape. All of us are re- 
sponsible in some degree for the man- 
agement of money, and all of us 
should know at least the rudiments of 
bookkeeping. 

“Bookkeeping for Personal and Bus- 
iness Use” offers an introductory 
course to occupy the student for one 
year. But the book is not a cold, hard, 
remote sort of treatise with problems 
that would only be encountered by the 
man operating a set of ledgers at a 
high desk. Rather does it meet indi- 
vidual and social needs first, before 
proceeding to matters which concern 
the expert. Who does not require some 
knowledge of budgeting his own in- 
come? Who would not like to be 
able to analyze a financial statement? 
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Who can be sure he will never have 
any part in keeping or studying the 
financial records of a society or club? 

Such common problems as these are 
met with unusual aptness by the 
author, and the interweaving of this 
material throughout the text is such 
as to provide a remarkably serviceable 
training for the average man or 
woman while also equipping the stu- 
dent with the principles and experi- 
ences essential to account-keeping for 
a small concern. This text seems to 
have points of special merit which 
make it stand out from the ordinary 
run-of-the-mine manuals in this sub- 
ject. 


Soil, Sunshine and Europe 


Europe, THE GREAT TRADER. By 
Alison E. Aitchison, Iowa State 
Teachers College. New York, Indi- 
anapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 

How mightily the living habits and 
activities of a people are affected by 
the physical characteristics of the land 
they occupy, is vividly documented by 
this 1939 volume, “Europe the Great 
Trader. Designed rather as a supple- 
mentary than a basal text, this volume 
is interestingly written and suffers not 
a whit in geographic authenticity 
from its informal, travelogue style. 

Without pretending to be a com- 
plete geography of Europe, it presents 
a generous cross-section of the more 
important states. Liberal use is made 
of rainfall and temperature charts to 
show the kind and degree of Nature’s 
favors and to impress the resultant 
conditions as regards food production 
and the need of commerce. 


There are numerous intriguing illus- 
trations from photographs, many of 
which were taken by the author dur- 
ing the three years of travel and ob- 
servation that prefaced the writing of 


this book. 


“Europe the Great Trader” will sup- 
ply the thoughtful student with a 
clearer understanding of the causes ly- 
ing behind the unsettled situation that 
has prevailed on the European conti- 
nent from time immemorial. Economic 
insufficiency is the almost universal 
answer—but what, specifically, are 
the shortages and the resources in each 
country? What, moreover, are the 
compensating solutions men _ have 
worked out to overcome natural diffi- 
culties? Miss Aitchison’s book is un- 
stinting in its information on such 
points. 
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The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers the following 
firms, each specializing in dependable merchandise and services for schools. 


CHOOL EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES 











Art Supplies 


Practical School Supply Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, Chicago, 


Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 


American Book Company, 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


Ginn and Company 
Boston 


Gregg Publishing Co., 
New York 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston 

Iroquois Publishing Co., 
Syracuse, New York 


The Macmillan Co., 
New. York 


G. & S. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Newson and Co., 


New York 


Rew, Peterson Co., 
Evanston, Ill. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, 


45 East Seventeenth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Scott, Foresman and Company, 


Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Jewelry 





Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards 
Club and Organization Insignia 


L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY—. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Class Rings and Pins * 


Class Gifts 





Music 





Lantern Slides, Stereographs 


Keystone View Co., 
Meadville, Pa. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchestral 
Music; Operettas 


Photography For Schools 








WILSON-WAY 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











Pictures and Prints 
Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston and New York 


The Medici Prints and other educational series 


Typewriters 


Haley & Steele, 109 St. James Ave., Boston 
Art Dealers; Picture Framing 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Inc. 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Educational Horizons 
Continued from page 170 


the state, all of whom confined 
their talks to preparation for col- 
lege or jobs. Mr. Emans thought 
it significant that no industrial 
concern whom he asked to send 
representatives to talk to the stu- 
dents refused to come. If you are 
interested, write Mr. Emans. We 
think he has something! . . . Travel 
is another great educator. 520 
girls of Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. will verify this, having 


recently returned from the col- 
lege’s fourteenth annual educa- 
tional tour. 400 miles of the East 
and South were included. ... Many 
school groups will this summer 
visit the New York World’s Fair. 
Dr. Alexander Efron expresses 
the hope that the fair will “stimu- 
late many teachers and science 
club sponsors to seek to develop 
their own programs of rich after- 
school science activities.” One of 
the most interesting aspects of 
the school science display will be 
“a program of volunteer pupil 


activities at a center work table. 
all of a non-hazardous nature and 
all closely related to the genera! 
theme of the exhibit.” 





STONY STARE 
EVERYWHERE 


I sneezed a sneeze into the air: 


It fell to ground I knew not 
where; 


But hard and cold were the 
looks of those, 


In whose vicinity I snoze: 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Fickett Teachers’ Agency 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop Tel. Laf 
N. A. T. A. Member 








The Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 























AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | anions, 229 Bes 
19 West 44th Street, New York | Syracuse, N. Y Ave 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and governesses 
for colleges, schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Cc Ls 70 Fifth 














_— KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1885. Genera Established 1559 

Placement Bureau. Public si Union Square, New York, N. ¥ 
School, Teachers College, Uni Broadway at 16th Street 

versity. Special demand for annion, Miss M. 8. Gosman, Managers 
Elementary, High School, Art Telephone Aigonquin 4-1756 

Music, Commercial, Physica I 
Education, and Home Econom 
ics teachers for Suburban and 
City Schools. Folder on 
quest. NATA 








ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Cor. Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N.Y. 
Hyde Blidg.. Spokane, Wash 





























Eastern-Mutual Teachers’ Agency 


545 FIFTH AVENUE PHONE MURRAYHILL 2-0976 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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BOTH 


Vou! 


Grins 
Between Grinds 


FLABBY 
Alfalfa Bill—What’s the matter 
with me, doctor? 
Doctor Hooey 
ing enough exercise. You should 
pend about two months in the 
ity dodging automobiles. 
ee a 


ALL t NDER COVER 
Smathers—-I 


fourth of the 


hear that 

lnited 

covered with forests. 
Hallers—Yes, and I that 


the other three-fourths is covered 


with mortgages. 


= 


WINGLESS e « s 


You’re not get States 


Lex p tho ig! t ror 


ote tal at Be i i we 


hear sure am 


TAKING NO CHANCES 


‘Two Negroes who had not seen SKIN DEEP 
ach other in five years discovered 
rach had been married during that 
time. 

“What kinda woman did you-all 
ret, Mose?” asked Rastus. 

“She’s an angel, Rastus, dat’s 
what she am.” 

“Oh-h-h-h-. Mine is still livin’,” 
Rastus muttered. 


WHY BOSSES GO CRAZY 
_Stenographer (after rapid-fire 
lictation) : Now, Mr. Meyer, what 
lid you say between “Dear Sir” 
nnd “Sincerely yours”? wags 


Father—Well, Willie, what did 
you learn at school today? 

Willie (proudly )—TI learned to 
say “Yes, sir” and “No, sir” 
“Yes, ma’am” and “No ma’am.” 

Father—Y ou did! 

Willie—Yeah! 

* * & 
NOT IN RETREAT 

Wife 
into the yard when I sing? 
you like to hear me? 

Husband—It isn’t that. I just 
want the neighbors to see I am not 
beating you. 


and 


Why do you always go 


Don’t 


Mother Why 


didn’t vou come and ask me first 


Unsympathe tic 


if you wanted to go fishing? 


Because | 


Sobbing Small Son 


wanted to go fishing. 


* a. 


HIGHER ASPIRATION 


“And 


want to 


just why 


Professor: 


wouldn’t you have 


name inscribed in_ the 
Fame?” 

Student: “Well, ’'d sooner have 
people asking why it isn’t ther 
than why it is.” 
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= A welcome never equalled 0 


in our publishing History 


has been given by the nation’s schools to 





* GATES * 
HUBER—-PEARDON 


The NEW 


* WORK PLAY-BOOKS 


THE SINGULAR BEAUTY of these new 


books is causing a wave of delight over the 


land. Children and adults alike are charmed 
by the soft. full colors. the informality of de- 
sign. and the life-like action of the illustra- 


tions. 


THE ENRICHMENTS tO READING 
METHOD are being saluted by an intelligent 
school public. Educational leaders are pro- 
claiming as landmarks in reading progress 
such features as the step-by-step development 
of reading techniques; and the provisions for 
pre-reading and reading readiness periods of 
learning. 


THIS VIGOROUS RESPONSE. moreover. has been a material one. as is proved by the flood of 


immediate sales and adoptions; by the spontaneous acclaim from reading experts 


host ot 


information? 


eager inquiries from teachers, parents, and administrators. 


; and by the 


May we send you further 








= NEW SPRING BOOKS = 








* IN A VARIETY OF FIELDS ° 


PITKIN AND 
HUGHES: 


SEEING AMERICA 
Book One * Book Two 


Geography readers for intermediate grades. 
Splendid illustrations. 


NEBLETTE, ELEMENTARY 
~y AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
-RIEST: 


* Revised Edition ° 


\ successful book brought up to date. 


PHILLIPS, 
‘ockerarr, AGRICULTURE 
COCKEFAIR AND FARM LIFE 


AND GRAHAM: 
An elementary survey course in modern farm- 
ing. 

THOMPSON: 


MORE SILVER 
PENNIES 


\ charming collection of poems for children 
of all grades. 
NORLING: 


PERSPECTIVE 
MADE EASY 
A first book in perspective. 


LENNES: NEW PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS 


Everyday problems involving the use of 
mathematics; simple, practical. 





“NEW YORK ATLANTA 


(THE MACMILLIAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


> 





PACKARD. SINNOTT. 
AND OVERTON: 


THE NATIONS 
TODAY 


A new physical, industrial, and commercial 
geography. Modern, up-to-date, well illus- 
trated, 

PATTERSON, 

T ALIERSON: AMERICAN SOCIAL 
BuRCH: PROBLEMS 


An interesting, wholesome approach to the 
study of our major social problems. 


HIGH-SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 
The “laboratory” approach to the study of 
journalism. 
HAUSRATH 
AND HARMs: 


SPEARS AND 
LAWSHE: 


CONSUMER SCIENCE 


Science from the point of view of the modern 
buyer and user of everyday commodities. 


KERR: COMMERCIAL LAW 


Business law, modern in content and ap- 
proach. 


HupELson: FARM MANAGEMENT 


The business side of successful farming. 
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